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ARE PAID TO BE DISSATISFIED 


One HUNDRED AND TWELVE Warner & Swasey engineers are at 
work constantly to improve Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes and 


helpWarner & Swasey customers make more profit from their use. 


Working day after day for years with wsers of turret lathes, 
these men have the viewpoint of the customer far more than that 
of the manufacturer. This explains why Warner & Swaseys are T) 
known for the simplicity of their design—why the increased 
power, speed, precision of modern Warner & Swaseys have 
been secured by clean engineering rather than by addition of 


complicated gadgets hard for the operator to manage. H' . 


These men are ready to work with you on any turning prob- ines 
lem to help you improve results and cut costs. Because they are sied 
constitutionally dissatisfied with “good enough,” 
you will be highly satisfied with the ability and 
ingenuity they put at your disposal. There is WARNER aie 


no cost for this Warner & Swasey service. 


You need only write to— SW ASEY 


Turret samp ment 
Loads 
Clevela 


Mngine 
more 


It's 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASE! 
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The Ghost of the 


Id 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


H' NDREDS of feet below the earth's 
surface mechanical cutting ma- 

ines slice coal from a rich vein in 

newly-mechanized mine. Then it's 
aded into five-ton cars. But there's 

o mule or mine locomotive to haul 

i¢ cars away. No, sit! Rubber-tired 
lectric trucks are on the job with all 
the speed and economy of hauling over 
the highway. 

It's a new job for tires. And a tough 
one. Rubber rides over sharp, jagged 
edges of coal, never touches a pave- 
ment. Starts and stops are frequent. 
Loads are heavy. But the special Silver- 
town Tires recommended by Goodrich 
fagineers solved every problem. Now 
more and more mines are using this 


new money-saving hauling method. 


Maybe you have a truck tire prob- 
lem. Premature failures, perhaps. Rapid 
tread wear. Punctures. No matter what 
it is, we believe our engineers can cut 
your Costs, improve your service. 


The new Goodrich Triple Protected 
Silvertown is now built in types and 
sizes to fit dozens of special hauling 
jobs. There's the Heavy Duty type for 
general trucking; a special wailer tire 
for free-rolling wheels; the new Store- 
Door for delivery trucks (a tire which 


Coodrich 


FOR TRUCKS 


Gray Mule 


often increases mileage 50%); several 
types of Super-Tractions for off-the- 
highway service; and many others. 


Goodrich is constantly bringing out 
new truck tires; recently announced the 
Heavy Duty Commercial Cavalier for 
light trucks, a full-size truck tire at less 
than passenger Car tire prices! 

Only when you have tres corre t/) 
tailored to your needs can you get the 
service you want and lowest cost. If 
you are not getting that service, call 
the Goodrich man. Remember which, 
the name's Goodrich. The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Akron, Ohio; Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Kitchener, Ontario. 
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Leapversuie. Whether in choosing a 
product or enlisting a service, there is 
no safer guide than the position in its 
field of the company sponsoring it. 
Leadership not only implies but de- 
mands superiority. Among astute busi- 
ness men, leadership is a convincing 
recommendation in itself. 
Seventy-four years of SPECIALIZA- 
TION — of thorough understanding — 
of superior service in the inspection 
and insurance of power equipment... 
sum up for Hartford Steam Boiler a 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 


AND INSURANCE Compa 


\ 


leadership which is decisively evi- 
denced in the terse statement of facts 
at the top of this advertisement. 

Do you need to know more to help 
you decide where your boilers, en- 
gines, turbines, pressure vessels or 
electric generators will have the pro- 
tection of the utmost in mechanical 
inspection and the soundest of financial | 
insurance against costly business- | 
crippling accidents? | 

Ask your agent or broker for sup- 
porting facts. 


HARTFORD, 
NY connecticut 


\\ 
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Coas 
The German Blitzkrieg—the invasion 
Norway, the ousting of the Britis) 
Trondheim, and finally the drive 
the Low Countries—has taken 
in the U.S... too—in the markets. 7 


evidence, in the form of four charts 
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pears on this week's cover. Biggest br 
came in U.S. stocks; and pani 
dation sent shares off from 10 t 
points. Even such war babies as Bet! 
hem Steel and Curtiss-Wright w« 

in the initial onslaught—though th 
tensification of war is going to mea 
creased orders and increased defi 
Notably steadier wer 
pound sterling in New York and Fre 
rentes in Paris. But Belgian bond 
that country overrun—lost more tha 


propriations, 


points. Analysis of what this m 
American business appears on page 
The story of what went on in the 
gets a complete analysis on 
where the effect of the attack on sy 
commodities is also detailed, And or 

15 Business Week's Edit 
back from three Brita 
France, Germany, Russia, Italy, and t 
Balkans, makes a fresh-from-the-spo 
port—without benefit of censors 
real issues, the real objectives, of the war 
—the total war. 


U. S. Travel 


GENERAL SHERMAN had it all wrong. & 
far as the U.S. travel industry is co 
cerned. With the usual reservations, the 
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busine 


nk wor is wonderful—in Europe. When 
ict began last fall, the travel 
pected it would, at least. prove 
» blessing for the U.S. branch of 
justry: then, when President Roose- 
et proclaimed 1940 “Travel America 
Year, {hey were sure of it. Checking up 
this optimism, Business Wren 
each of the 48 states, the rail- 
ads, bus, air, and steamship lines, and 


r travel agencies to find out what 
expected from 1940. The answer's 
the story on page 20, and in the 
uble-page box, listing those attractions 
at each state has to offer vacationists 


d telling how they—meaning, of course, 
» attractions—are being exploited. In- 
lentally, 42 states now boast travel 


ymotion programs. 


Coast Fair 
Wane New York’s Fair is 
ready open for business, San Francisco's 
Golden Gate International Exposition is 
isting itself off for reopening day on 
May 25. And the western hotel and 
transportation interests (which benefited 


greatly by the tourist trade last vear 
iat they went to work and put the fair 
ack on its feet for a second vear) think 
they've got a real hit this time. Who's 
wk, who isn’t, and what’s new—page 


1S. 


8.W.0.C, 


Tue Sreen Worker's Organizing Com- 


ittee swings into a national drive, pro- 


aims that its aim is to complete the | 


ganization of every steel mill in Amer- 
a. At the same time, S.W.O.C. is going 
be careful not to make any plans for 
-howdowns which might interfere with 
e orderly growth of the organization— 
30. 


age 


Fluid Flywheels 


Oct OF THE LABORATORY and into an in- 


easing number of new cars" goes the 
fluid fly wheel.” Introduced by Chrysler 

1988, fluid flywheels are already on 
ur different Chrysler cars and included 
v General Motors in its two Oldsmobile 
odels.§ Now G.M. has invested some 
%5,000,000 in a plant devoted to the pro- 
ition of these transmissions. What the 
fluid flywheel has to offer—page 40. 


Tires 


Ix Derrorr and Akron rumor is rampant 
these days concerning the new “wide- 
base tires.” They call for a rim 13-in. 
vider than the present ones. Their pur- 
pose is to achieve greater car stability, 
gain additional traction, lessen skidding, 
and improve appearance—among other 
things. One rumor has it that, though all 
the auto companies are interested, they 
think insufficient testing rules out use | 
of the new tires on the 1941 cars. But an- 
other says that a couple of companies 

Write to Main Office, New Departure, Division wiTe Authorized ovtomotive ond industrio! reploce- 
ave already signed up for them. What of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut for . 4 ment bearing service, wherever you see the 
engineering consultation and booklet “SEALED” United Motors Service sign. Authentic records. 


P | describing this importent, cost-cutting New 
pave 43. OTOR Complete stocks. Prompt delivery. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


SELF-SEALED BALL BEARINGS 


tle they're saying about wide-base tires 


Brit than 14 million have been 
sed to simplify design," keep dirt out, 
ation cost and maintenance expense. 
| 
1, 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


WOULD YOU RATHER 
DO YOUR ADDRESSING 


IN SIGHT— 


The advantages of visible address- 
ing —to be able to see what you 
are doing—are so obvious that 
they are a “must” in modern ad- 
dressing equipment. Blind typing 
went out with the horse and 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


151 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 


| every 
| at reduced prices. 
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U.S.A., 1940 


Paprika, never before grown commer- 
cially in the United States, may become 


| a domestic crop this year. Paprika seeds 


from Central Europe were imported this 
spring and 350 Louisiana farmers have 
them experimentally. The new 
Louisiana pepper area might eventually 
displace the 6,000,000 lb. of the red stuff 
hitherto imported annually. 

The reason for the traffic jams on 
Main Street Saturday nights is that, 
while the number of automobiles has 
rapidly increased in the last 10 years, 
the legal parking space in central busi- 
ness districts has rapidly decreased. 
Some cities, according to the American 
Automobile Association, are considering 
the use of parking meter revenue to build 
municipal parking lots. 

Ferguson-Sherman Mfg. Corp., the 
maker and distributor of Ford’s new 
baby tractor, has signed up some 2,000 
dealers since Ford’s return to the farm 
implement field was announced last year 
(BW—Jul8'39,p24). This week those 
dealers became registration offices for a 


sown 


correspondence course on farm manage- 
ment, offered free to farm youths 18 to 
25 years old by the National Farm Youth 
Foundation, a Ferguson-Sherman crea- 
tion. Students will also be given prac- 
tical training in the operation of modern 
farm equipment. The 58 best scholars 
will be given jobs in the Ferguson-Sher- 
man Co. 


Box Office 


Because it was Mother's Day, all women 
passengers—mothers or not—-on Chicago 
and North Western trains last Sunday 
were given red roses. More than 4.000 
blossoms were shipped to all points along 
the line Saturday night. 

To take full advantage of its system 
of hurrying fresh vegetables to its stores, 


| a Pacific Coast grocery chain marks its 


vegetables “First Day.” and then sells 
left-over turnip, pea, and carrot 
. . A California food 
manufacturer packages potato chips in 
two half-pound and air-tight bags per 
carton, so that the family won't have to 
eat the whole pound at one sitting to 


| keep the left-overs from going stale. 


Our Times 


How intensified war in Europe 
affect the U.S.2 About 40% of 868 
executives recently queried by Trade- 
Ways, Inc., a market research organiza- 
tion, thought their businesses would be 
depressed. On the other hand, 39% be- 
lieved they might be benefited, tempo- 
rarily. The rest thought it would have 
no effect or refused to hazard a guess. 
Whether it wants to or not, the nation 


may go as the Midwest farm be! 
1936 election 

has convinced The American P 
monthly magazine, that half the 
in this fall’s Presidential electic 
come from rural areas and town 
less than 10,000 population. T! 
states for any candidate are Ilino 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, \ 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, and Wi, 
with a 


An analysis of 


—rural-dominated states 
electoral vote. 

On May 24, 1865, 75 years ag 
month, the first steel rail was ma: 
tured in the United States, in a Nort) 
Chicago rolling mill. The 1865 ry 
weighed 50 lb. per ft.. about one-third of 
the present-day standard weight. 


The New York Fair 

Prospects look good for the New Yor 
World’s Fair this second season. On ope: 
ing day 191,196 paid admissions 
recorded—only 7,595 below the tots 
opening day 1939, when President R 
velt and impressive opening cerem 
were heavy attractions. 

What's New? 

Don’t Be surPRISED if the car doors open 
themselves, the next time you go to | 
diner on a train. A railroad equipment 
manufacturer has built a pneumati: 
draulic door opener that does the | 
ing when you turn the knob, then closes 
the door gently. 

A new gas mask for mine rescue work 
has a built-in transmitter and ear phones. 
The rescuer pays out telephone line as 
he walks, can talk with the surface f: 
any place in a mine. . . . Strictly of inter 
est to women, probably, but the maker 
of hairbfush bristles 
nvlon—the du Pont synthetic—colors the 


with made of 


bristles red, blue, green, or lavender. 


Add Our Times 


Experts consiper the Chicago 
ideal for soaring on “thermal updrafts,” 
the head of a new Chicago sailplane com 
pany reports. His plant, which has taken 
assets of a Michigan 


will build single and + 


over the 
manufacturer, 
sailplanes and operate soaring 
thermal Chicago, an- 


other on the steep slopes of Michigan 


place 
schools— one in 


sand dunes. 

At the insistence of radio-owning it 
zens, the city fathers of Richland Ce: 
Wis. £000) 
the use of static-creating electrical apy!i- 
ances and will turn off the lights 
power of all violators. ... A new “ir 
rupted sentence” law in New York s 
permits a judge to split a man’s sent 
up into weekends in jail—if the sent 
is for less than 60 days and a mi 


(population have bar 


violation. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


(Business Week Bureau) — 
to Brit- 


and France will continue just as rap- 


Increasing aid—short of war”- 


diy as Roosevelt feels public sentiment 
vill support the government. And our 
pillion-dollar addition for defense is not 
st to get ready for any possible Nazi 
threat to the Americas’ security—if and 
vhen Hitler conquers Britain—but to 
serve notice on Japan that any move in 
the Dutch East Indies will tie the island 
empire up for a long and costly war. 


War Session? 
UNDER SECRET CONSIDERATION 
tra session of Congress before election, 


is an ex- 


with the President asking for amendment 


of the Johnson and Neutrality Laws so 
1s to permit credits to the Allies for the 
purchase of American farm 
Pressure for this will be very strong, it is 
hinted, long before there is any sign that 
the Administration is back of the move. 
Secretary Wallace’s department has all 
sorts of propaganda machinery already 
organized which will be turned to this 


products. 


Irpose. 

Once that extra session begins, the pro- 
{lly group will boil. Political lines are 
Republican 


already melting—witness 
Senator Austin’s declaration in favor of 
all sorts of credits. And they will have 


then. 


ielted much more by 
*Strategv: The ask 
Congress to permit credits for planes and 


President will not 


munitions, according to the present plans, 


but will be delighted if Congress forces 


ton him—especially if the “forcing” is 
%0 obviously bi-partisan that it can’t be 


nade an issue in the campaign. 


Blitzkrieg at Home 


Crepirs “after 
lan for weeks, but the tempo of affairs 


election” has been the 


n Europe has played havoc with all time 


schedules, and the issue has become too 


overwhelming to be handled as a mere 


sideshow in our Presidential campaign. 
By the same token. the Blitzkrieg is 
working more rapidly on U.S. sentiment, 


vas made the direct aiding of the Allies 
ess of a political liability than was ex- 
pected ten days ago. In fact, sentiment 
s such now that there’s wonder if the 
Keep Out of War” issue may not fade 
lefore the voters march to the polls. If 
this develops, and if Roosevelt runs, it 
won't hurt Democratic chances any. 


Legislative Barriers 
PracticaL LAcK of a munitions industry 
is stirring a lot of cloakroom talk but 
there’s little disposition in Congress at 
this moment to relax legislative restric- 
tions to help the situation. 

Both the Army and Navy have been 
seeking authority to negotiate contracts 
—rather than award them invariably to 


the low bidder—in order to spread orders 
and stimulate investment of private cap- 
ital in war plants. This was refused, with 
exception—aircraft, 
Labor laws—the Wage-Hour Act, plus 
the Walsh-Healey and Bacon-Davis Laws 
regulating government contracts—make 
munitions production in the U. S. the 
most costly in the The Navy 
recommended this week that the Walsh- 
Healey Act be repealed, that the work- 
week in ship vards be raised to 48 hours, 
and that Navy yards be operated on a 
24-hour basis to rush construction. 
* Futilitv: In the midst of this situation, 
the Senate has scheduled consideration 
of the La Follette-Thomas bill forbidding 
use of strike-breakers and other oppres- 
sive labor practices. If it passes the Sen- 
death 


one important 


world 


ate, which is probable, it faces 


in the House through inaction. 
Housing Brake On 
Tue Hovse is so cold toward extending 


the U 


that efforts are now under way to reduce 


S. Housing Authority’s program 


Non-Belligerent 


Pwing 


“Aid the Allies to the limit.” 
Warren R. 
monter and assistant G.O.P. leader 
of the Senate. He would amend the 
Johnson Act to permit loans to debt- 


says 


Senator Austin. Ver- 


defaulting nations, if and while said 
nations are fighting Germany. “You 
don’t have to become a belligerent in 
order to aid the democracies to win 
this war,” Austin says; which rather 
complicates the notion that the Pres- 
idential campaign may turn on the 
war issue. Roosevelt hasn't gone as 


far as Austin—yet. 


the Senate-approved bill to one-quarter 
its original figure—S$200,000,000 instead 
of $800,000,000 additional credit to local 
housing authorities. Unquestionably, the 
House Rules will 


measure from the floor unless the Bank- 


Committee bar the 


Currency Committee makes 
drastic revisions. USHA may 
use of an extra $150,000,000 
correction of a technical error which has 


ing and 
get the 
through 
frozen this amount of existing funds— 
but freeing of this sum may be substi- 
tuted for extension of lending authority. 
* Outlook: Even with a compromise, it's 
doubtful whether the bill will ever come 
to a vote despite constant efforts behind 


the scenes of a friendly House group 


Resources Board “Reorients” 
Sipe-TRACKING of the transportation bill 
for the session (gossip on Capitol Hill is 
that 
helps to clear the track for an over-all 


railroads overplaved their hand 


study of the transportation situation by 


Owen D. Young (BU 


ples 


The former General Electric head was 
enlisted for the job by the President at 
the urging of F.D.R.’s uncle, Frederic 
Delano, chairman of the National Re 
sources Planning Board. Nothing has 


been done so far except to assemble some 
source material, for the Resources Board 
is undergoing what is euphemistically 
called “reorientation.” 
Reason: Anti-New 
up a lather of excitement about the Re 
In the face of their op 
position, it was granted more funds by 
that 


activities be confined in future to pla 


Dealers can work 


sources Board 


Congress only on condition 
ning of federal public works as an en 


ployment stabilizer 
Air Fight Not Over 
Nonopy is willing to predict the immedi 


ate results of Roosevelt's 
transfer of the Civil Aeronautics Author 


victory on 


ity to the Commerce Department. Resig 
nations from the Authority are expected, 
especially if Robert Hinckley, the pres 
ent chairman, accepts the job of Assist 
ant Secretary of Commerce. 

* Prospect: Kibitzers freely assert that 
the old battle for non-political control 
of civil aviation seems to be starting all 
over again, with practical certainty that 
a move will be made next year to regain 
CAA’s independence. 


Sales Talk for Wheeler 


Hicn New Deavers are continuing to 
press Senator Wheeler to take 
place on a ticket with Roosevelt on the 
ground that he'd have an excellent chance 
for first place *f Roosevelt should with- 
draw. They also point out that in six 
instances Vice-Presidents finished 
out Presidential Dealers 


second 


have 


N ew 


terms. 


* 
} 
| 
4 q 
| 
j 
| 


refuse to take “No” for an answer be- 
cause they feel Wheeler’s independence 
(fight against court-packing bill), his 
isolationism, his popularity in the West, 
and with labor and agriculture, would 
greatly strengthen the ticket. 


“AUTOMATIC 
PUSH-BACK” 


Dr. Sturges’ Showdown 


RELATIVE CALM prevails in the Distilled 
Spirits Institute as Seagram threatens to 
walk out behind Schenley. With the two 
powerful dissenters to his trade-practice 
| compact blocked off, Director Wesley 
Sturges will be in a stronger position. 
| Other members have assured him they'll 
| increase annual contributions if Seagram 
| withdraws. Chances are the code will now 
| be accepted, as serious objections came 
| only from Schenley and Seagram. 
| One benefit arising from the contro- 
versy is the decision of Century Distil- 
ling Co., an important Midwest mar- 
keter, to join DSI. Gene Tunney’s 
American Distilling Co., which resigned 
last year in a burst of angry publicity, 
is toying with the idea of rejoining, now 
that Schenley’s out. There’s a matter of 
several months’ unpaid dues to dispose 
of, however. 
* Prospect: Effectiveness of the code 
will, of course, be greatly reduced if such 
big timers as Schenley and Seagram re- 
fuse to go along. 


Legal Blast at NLRB 


Generous criticism of NLRB on other 
grounds, for the most part, than were 
covered by the House investigating com- 
mittee is contained in the unpublicized 
report by the staff of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Administrative Law Committee, 
which is currently surveying the conduct 
of numerous federal agencies. 

The Labor Board is taken to task for 
loosely-drawn complaints against em- 
ployers and for time wasted in handling 
cases. The report also takes strong excep- 
tion to the Board’s practice of permit- 
ting workers or unions initiating com- 
plaints to participate in the trial, thus 
increasing the friction in proceedings 
already none too amicable. The Board is 
reminded that its cases are brought not 
to vindicate private rights, but to effec- 
tuate broad social policy. 


After an important 
business call send 
Redipoint, bearing 
your firm name or 
trade-mark, and 
keep alive in the 
prospect's mind 
the selling points 
you have made. 
This is a most ef- 
fective form of 
selling help, one 
that insures you're 
not being forgot- 
ten. 


FLIP’ 
Lead appears 


/ “ 
< CLICK 
Lead snops back 
“The Pencil with a 
PLAN behind it.” 


BROWN & ‘BIGELOW 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Week extremely useful. 
Treasurer Bindery 


The only magazine I take 
home to read in my spare 
time.” 


CAN NOW 

MAKE PERFECT 

OF LETTERS, 
MAPS, BLUEPRINTS, CON- 
FIDENTIAL REPORTS, CON- 
TRACTS, AND STATEMENTS 
IN LESS THAN A MINUTE 
AND THE COST IS ONLY 5¢ 


Yes, for ONLY Se a picture- 
perfect duplicate ofany letter 
size document larger than 
letter-size, slightly more) — 
in the privacy of your own 
office with PORTAG RAPH 
Write for free descriptive lit- 
erature 


| At Congressional Ringside 


In tue Tennessee primary, Rep. Joe 
Byrns, son of the late Speaker, is dis- 
comfited by a crack which he is alleged 
to have made on the occasion of the visit 
of England’s King and Queen; he is sup- 
posed to have said they were flat tires. 
Byrns’ version is that after standing in 
line two hours to be presented to their 
Majesties he felt like a flat tire. Byrns 
| is the only Tennessee Congressman who 
faces serious opposition. 

Marvin Jones of Texas, who is quitting 
Congress to mount the bench of the U.S. 
Court of Claims, was elected 20 years 
ago by a wooden Indian. He defeated the 
veteran William Stephens who, as chair- 
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Remington Rand Inc. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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April, 1941? 


SoME ASTUTE  anti-third 

Democrats in Congress no 
predicting privately that 
Roosevelt will be renominate:: 4) 
reelected, that the United 


will enter the war in April, | 4; 
Even Vice-President Garner, 
stop-Roosevelt candidacy wa. | 


blacked out by the war hyste 
known to share this attitude of | 
inevitability. 

According to Mr. Hull's fr | 
in Congress, the Secretary of tate | 
is more belligerent than Roo 
about cracking down on Jaa) 
Growing Congressional opinion \. | 
that the United States will enter | 
the war—if it does—through the 
Japanese back door. 


| 

| 
man of the Indian Affairs Committ 
boasted of his service to the red ma 
Jones replied that the only India: 
28 counties of the Panhandle District wa. 
a wooden Indian in front of an Ama 
cigar store. 


No Redefining Till Fall 


Wace-Hovwr Law ou! 
of the window, don’t expect broadening 
of white-collar exemptions by administr 

tive action ‘before fall. Administrat 
Fleming won't redefine executive, 
istrative, and professional workers 
empt from the law until hearings on a! 
industries have been held. He hopes t 
complete these by August. Discussio 
with labor and industrial leaders wil! con 
sume a month or six weeks after that 

* Prospect: New definitions probab 
won’t be out before October. 


P. 
Un1on Leapers are gloating over a recen! 
wage-hour decision compelling the Pink 
erton Detective Agency to pay %8,())) 
back wages to operatives. h 
State, War, and Navy Department: 
there’s no disposition to invoke closer 
‘ control of radio and cable services t 
Europe’s war arena, although some re 
vations would have to be made regarding 
the Federal Communications Commis 
sion. The companies will continue to re- 
port on their operations and 
against any traffic which tends to violat: 
neutrality policy. . SEC’s Brix for 
regulation of investment trusts and in 
vestment counsel is a goner this yeat 
The House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee won't be rushed into com- 
promise. . Corton sTaTE 
who threatened to wreck the farm ap- 
propriation bill have surrendered to th 
wheat The Senate will accep! 
elimination by the House of the resi ri 
tion that no crop next year whose price | 
over 75% of parity shall be eligible to 
share in the $212,000,000 parity fun 
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THE FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


WEEK'S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


1940 


1939 


1928-28-10 


JUN 


BALL ES ESS 


JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 


APR MAY 


FEB MAR 


LI 
JAN 


Month 6 Months 


§Letest 


Week Week Ago Age Ago 
*108.7 106.9 104.8 123.5 90.6 
PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) ..... 70.0 65.8 60.9 93.5 45.4 
Automobile Production .......... 98,480 99,305 101,940 86,200 72,375 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Ree. " @-week daily av. in thousands) $8,817 $9,092 $8,545 $11,492 $9,582 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). 2,388 2,386 2,418 2,514 2,171 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)...... 3,825 3,679 3,854 3,797 3,403 
1,710 459 


Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)..........--++-- 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions). on $4,146 $4,697 $3,903 $4,106 $3,830 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, $7 $7,570 $7 $6,904 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)....------- +4% None —8% +13% —3% 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931100)... 163.8 161.9 160.1 162.0 144.0 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, $37.25 $37.17 $36.56 $37.53 $35.72 
Scrap Steel Composite (Irom Age, tom)... $17.58 $16.75 $16.08 $19.83 $14.08 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, 11.383¢ 11.108¢ 11.500¢ 12.500¢ 10.000. 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...... $1.05 $1.05 .,. $1.04 $0.87 $0.75 
Suger (raw, Geliverved Mow Yorks, 2.88¢ 2.81¢ 2.88¢ 3.03« 2.946 
Cotton (middling %”, ten designated markets, Ib.)...... 9.90¢ 10.35¢ 10.46¢ 9.22¢ 9.116 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, 23.22¢ 20.03¢ 19.07¢ 20.45¢ 15.99¢ 


FINANCE 
Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statisti GB cc 5.56 5.55% 5.55% 5.66% 5.72° 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years). 2.28% 2.25% 2.24% 2.51% 2.17 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield... 0.48 0.45% 0.45"; 0.68 0.45°; 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)......----+++> 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City %-% % %-% % 4-% % %-%% %-% % 
289 292 344 269 321 


Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)........ eeanen 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks. .......--.--+-+++++e%+* 19,741 19,696 19,465 18,660 16,719 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks........-----+-+++> cece 23,576 23,542 23,466 22,835 21,719 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks......-...-++-+-+> 4,404 4,409 4,393 4,330 3,852 
Securities Loans, reporting member 1,091 1,100 1,104 1,094 1,200 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 11,466 11,387 11,317 10,970 10,344 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks. 3,456 3.494 3,518 3,344 3,290 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday 6,130 6,110 5,950 5,354 4,186 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series).......---+-+++- 2,507 2,500 2,500 2,721 2,575 

STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard 109.1 117.3 119.1 122.9 107.7 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)..........-.66+  seeeeee 28.2 30.7 31.1 33.4 26.6 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics). .... 63.2 67.9 68.9 69.1 65.0 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics). 89.3 96.0 97.5 100.5 88.4 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)....... 2,476 697 1,069 871 435 


* Preliminary, week ended May 11th. t Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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HOW $1900 INVESTMENT PAID 
FOR ITSELF EIGHT MONTHS 


Dependability is difficult 
to include in specifica- 
tions, but easy to obtain 
if you insist on General 


Electric equi pment. 


* Mr. O. D. Reich, Vice President of the Dext- 
Folder Company of Pearl River, N. Y., tel! hoy 


this was accom plished: 


“We believe you will be interested in the saving y¢ 
are realizing through the recent installation of Gener 
Electric Pyranol capacitors resulting in marked improve. 


ment of the power-factor in our plant. 


“At our present rate of power consumption—averaged 
over several months—we estimate the annual saving in 
cost of power due to the installation of the capacitor 
at approximately $2300. The installed cost was $1), 
so that the annual return is about 120 per cent 


Naturally, we consider this a very profitable investment. 


This is another example of how progressive manage 
ment, seeking new opportunities to reduce operating 
cost, made a thorough investigation of their operations. 
conferred with experienced engineers, and through wis 


changes in equipment, reduced their cost of operation 


Why don’t you, too, start a new search for savings | 
your plant? You may uncover opportunities that wi 
lead to savings as attractive as those this company macc 
And experienced General Electric sales engineers wi 
gladly co-operate with you, your consulting engineer 
or those supplying you with mechanical equipment ' 
finding a successful electrical solution of your problem 


General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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USINESS 


May 18, 1940 


vper cover of the front-page panic in 
and commodity markets this 
ek, this basic fact went unnoticed: 


There was a runaway demand for steel 
sharply—any- 


wrap. Prices advanced 
ere from 50¢ to $1.50 a ton—at such 
Ley steel centers as Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Youngstown. Dealers in scrap were re- 
tant to take orders, counting on a 
further rise. So here market 
ich did not give way to the wave of 
emotion that swept the country when 
tial German successes in Holland and 


Was one 


Belgium became news. 
For to the steel industry a broad-scale 
war means orders; and more than that it 


means increased defense appropriations 

the United States. And the steel rate. 
partly in response to orders recently re- 
ved and partly 
of forthcoming orders, 
jumped more than 4 
f capacity. The anomaly of the week 
was that steel stocks should break while 
the operating rate was going up. 


expectation 


points to 


Peace Scare, Then Defeat Scare 


But anomalies are to be expected when 
fears grip security and commodity mar- 
kets. In this case the first fear, strangely 


enough, was that the Germans were 
going to lose—and fast; that economic 


veakness forced the attack on Belgium 
and Holland and that in six months the 
Allies would be victorious. That was the 
“peace scare” angle. Then followed the 
Allied “defeat scare.” After the Germans 
pierced first-line Dutch and Belgian de- 
fenses and the air arm of the Reich army 
vemed all-powerful, speculative thoughts 
ran to the state of things after a quick 
German victory in this wise: 

This country would be threatened on 
Atlantic from the 
Germans with a newly-acquired battle 
fleet from the British, and on the Pacific 
by the Japanese. The illusion of Ameri- 
a's oceanic protection suddenly disap 
peared and liquidation ensued, 

Just and 
should have taken their emotions out on 
But that is the 
The 
is not nearly as important as the 

For the stock market 
an almost magical power—the power of 
validating itself, of making its predic- 


both oceans—on_ the 


why speculators investors 


securities is still unclear. 
markets work. 


Way investors and 
why 


resu possesses 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Security and commodity markets signal jumpy 
days ahead, but intensification of war also means intensi- 
feation of Allied and domestic armament orders. 
noticed move in steel scrap is important. 


Un- 


tions come to And if the stock 
market is to be taken at its face value, 
for busi- 


pass, 


then we are in a bear market 
ness. That’s a fact to be considered seri- 
ously and not to be brushed aside by the 
facile answer that “panics don’t count.” 


Hesitancy to Buy 

After all, panics are man-made. Deci- 
mation of stock values, declines in bond 
prices, and breaks in commodities have 
their effect on men. Such 
deflationary and they reduce the incen- 
tive to make Corpora- 
tions, as an instance, hesitate to keep or 


declines are 
commitments. 


expand inventories in the face of de- 
clining commodity prices. Banks and in- 
surance companies don't like to hold on 
to bonds and stocks if they expect prices 
to decline. 

Thus, the panic itself acts as a force 


for bad business. And the break so far 


industrial rise that started two weeks 
ago with the advance in the steel rate 


(BW—Mayj} Once the 
most important single indicator of things 
to come will be commodity prices, For if 
they 


do, it will be pretty clear evidence that 


agaim 


steady, regardless of what stocks 


business men in general regard this emo 
tional liquidation as a passing scare; that 
business men are in there buying. 


Domestic Arms Demand 


Ironically enough, the very force that 
started the panic—the intensification of 
warfare and the the 
Reich—is a cushion for business. Already 
there are bills in Congress to permit the 
Allies to buy American supplies on credit; 
already President Roosevelt) has plans 
for a huge defense fund and the “debt 
limit” of $45,000,000,000 has ceased to 


initial success of 


be a political issue. Preparedness is the 
big thing. 

That means, of course, increased de 
mands for armaments of all types. And 
since it would not be to this country’s 
interest to cut down supplies to the Al 
that their 
chances of success 
ernment might actually start subsidizing 


against 
GS) 


hes would militate 


(page the gov- 


may be sufficient to arrest the general 
600 
IN THE OUTLOOK —THE AUTOMOBILE SITUATION 
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This week's sharp break in security 
prices has not helped the automobile 
industry. For sales of new cars are 
sensitive to declines in stock prices, 
especially in market centers such as 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. And at this juncture, 
with 
high, and production running neck- 


new-car stocks at an all-time 


and-neck with sales, the position of 
the industry is critical. Now sales to 
consumers must hold at a contra 
seasonally high level; otherwise (1) 
assemblies will have to take a sharp 
drop between now and mid-June, or 
(2) dealers will be overcrowded with 
1940 models near the beginning of 


the new-model season, 


te|| how 
General 
INgs 11 
at wil 
| 


14 


Germans meet reverses stock prices will 


the building of additional factories. That 
would help the “heavy” construction 
industry. 


But for the next several weeks security 


and commodity markets will be decidedly 
jumpy -and probably so will business 
men. Each time the Germans threaten 
to break through the Allied lines, there 
will be acute declines; and each time the 


rise. Indeed, in the next few days, an 
important Allied victory might start a 


brisk rally in stocks. 


In any case, sales of such semi-luxury 
items as automobiles may be slowed 
down by the crack in the markets (Out- 
look Chart, page 13); and_ residential 
building may fall off. There is an under- 
standable hesitancy to undertake long- 
term commitments (of which mortgages 


Business Week - Ma 


are an outstanding exampk 
times—husbands might be ca 
colors and wives would be it 
a mortgage. Basically this fact 
out: Wars are scary, but 

prices usually advance in wa: 
steel scrap market seems to 
point. And for the longer-tern 
clusion seems warranted tha 
will recover from the shock. 


Cleveland 

Wheeling® Pitts 
Cincinnati 


73,424 ~ pep. 1,737,000 
the last month steel 
operations have increased 25 —from 
54% to 67% of capacity: any time 
that happens in this reserve district, 
where so large a percentage of the 
country’s steel mills are concentrated, 
that’s big news and purchasing power. 
But with security and commodity 
markets unsettled by the German of- 
fensive, the increase in employment 
and payrolls may not be speedily 
translated into retail sales; people in 
steel centers are prone to take weak- 
ness in stock prices gravely. Stocks so 
often forecast the steel rate. 


Coal Mining Likely to Turn 

However, recently-expanded back- 
logs provide support; further, war or- 
ders will tend to buoy production. 
Hence the temporary nervousness may 
quickly abate and this area may be- 
come, as last vear, one of the most 
attractive from a retail selling stand- 
point. All depends on how long steel 
holds its current level. If current op- 
erations are sustained, the consequent 
demand for coal would stimulate min- 
ing for the first time this vear in the 
Appalachian fields. 

Parts and supply manufacturers are 
tapering off—in anticipation of a 
rather rapid slowdown of automobile 
assemblies in the next few weeks. But 
the aviation, machine tool and muni- 
tions companies are working full-time. 

Some of the durable consumer goods 
industries are also doing well. Bicycle 
production, centered in this district, is 
making new records. Refrigerator man- 
ufacturers at Erie Pa., have orders for 
months ahead. At Akron, O., the tire 
companies plan expansion of facilities 
for synthetic rubber production. 


The Regional Outlook 


The Regional Business Outlook 


152.316 sami pop 12.028 000 


Ricuaonn—While 
have taken a turn for the better—with 
Carolina cotton textile operations sta- 
bilizing and the Sparrows Pt. steel 
rate up sharply—agricultural pros- 
pects are anything but promising, es- 
pecially in the tobacco areas of south- 
ern Virginia, North Carolina, and 
eastern South Carolina. 

Under the federal crop-restriction 
program, tobacco acreage has been re- 
duced 35 this year. Because British 
buying is limited, prices are likely to 
be no higher than during the last mar- 
keting season. As a result, farm in- 
come in the tobaceo-dominated areas 
will be cut by 2007. Part of this loss, 
of course, will be made up by increased 
government payments under the crop 
control plan: part by farmers shifting 
acreage to food and feed crops. 


Retail Trade Prospects 


Unless a change takes place before 
the marketing season, which begins in 
August, trade will suffer in such distri- 
bution centers as Danville, Va., and 
Durham, Rocky Mount, Wilson, and 
Greenville, N. C., in the heart of the 
tobacco country. Since the cotton tex- 
tile industrial area is practically con- 
tiguous with the tobacco section, a 
good year in the mill towns would go 
far towards offsetting losses on the 
farms; but a bad year would aggravate 
retail prospects. 

Industrialization continues to lift 
payrolls in this district. Basset Furni- 
ture Industries, Inc., near Martins- 
ville, Va., big southern furniture com- 
pany, is increasing its capital; the Cel- 
anese Corp. has completed a %7,000,- 
000 expansion program at its Cumber- 
land, Md., and Celco, Va., plants. 


surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 


industrial trends 


, cattle ranges around Miles City 


414.004 sq mi pop 5,452.0 


Twin Crrirs—Though week's 
break in wheat prices was a blow. thy 
whole area is agog over the exce! 
moisture conditions of the past six 
weeks. Another six weeks of no: 
rainfall would assure bumper farn 
production here in the coming mont 
The rains have been “gentle soakers.” 
not floods, and were well spaced 
soil preparation and seeding. Too, thy 
weather has turned warm—a boon to 
planting and crop growth. 


Dairying, Cattle, Grains 

Not only will the harvests be bigy« 
but the improved ranges will me: 
heavier cattle and a larger dairy pro 
duction. Cash income will benefit fron 
now until the fall from increased ma 
ketings of (1) milk this month and 
next: (2) winter grains in July: 
spring wheat, flax, and corn in the 
fall: (4) range-fed cattle also in the 
fall. In some cases the rainfall was ex- 
traordinary. April moisture in Mo: 


tana was the best in history for the 
spring wheat and durum in the Gla- 
gow-Havre section, and for sugar beets 
near Great Falls. Farms around Aber- 
deen, S. D.. which have been out 
production for several vears, are now 
being put back into crops. Dickinse: 
N. D., in the spring wheat belt, got 
6.68 in. of rain from January throug! 
April, against a normal 2.67 in. 

The iron ore season began in Apr 
a bit belatedly. Ore companies av 
now figuring on a 50- to 52-million t 
season, which compares with only 45 
million tons last year. Copper minins 
operations around Butte and An: 
conda, Montana, are a third bette 
than last vear. 
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ysines 


Foreign Editor of Business 
Wrek has just returned from Europe 
by Clipper after three dramatic 

iths in Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Hungary. and the 
Balkans. He has heard the news that 
his correspondents were unable to in 
( i¢ in their censored cables He has 
talked with such fabricators of victory 
or defeat—as Herman 
eel-making cousin, Herbert; Count 


The Real War—And the Decisive 


ering’ s 


Volpi, No. 1 business man of Italy; 
Mikoyan, vice-premier of Russia; the 
ad of Rumania’s oil-control board: 
Dutch cabinet members; French staff 


chiefs; England's industrial leaders 
He has exchanged views with Amer 
industry, and bank 
ing representatives Eur 
ope. Though this was no part of his 
assignment, he has been in the Mag- 
inot Line, Business Week 


correspondent is now a staff major. 


ican diplomatic, 
throughout 


where a 


His assignment was one move in a 
broad program of mobilizing Business 
Week's resources to interpret the war 
to American business. The first chap 
ters of that interpretation were writ 


Factor 


cendo in 
report on this and the following pages 


Business Wren 
ope’s situation as a whole and subse 
quently with the position of each key 
belligerent 
based on the Foreign Editor's findings 
Their subject is the decisive factor in 
this war 

recognition 
factor and only an accurate appraisal 


of the division of this power will enable 


derstand 


the West. begins with the 


Editors of 
Eur 


the 
week on 


reports by 
this 


| hese 


and neutral—are heavily 


only 


For 


dec isive 


that this és 


power 


the 


American business executives to un 


and deal with, the real war 


L 


ECONOMIC PATTERN of this new 


which, make no mistake, is 
is beginning to 


Tue 
orld war 
ts determining pattern 
vveal itself in events, though its funda- 
entals are not generally recognized out- 
side a few quarters in Europe. It is being 
ade clearer—not changed, as some sup- 
we—by the sudden military develop- 
ents in the Low Countries 

At Nancy, where the Allied forces 
we their general headquarters a few 
iles behind the fortifications of the Ma- 
gnot Line, French military intelligence 
ficers last October grilled one of the 
frst German prisoners-of-war for hours 
ibout enemy plans. Speaking with com- 
plete assurance, the said that 
the war would be over before Christmas 
1940, with a victory for the Germans, of 
ourse. Hitler himself would have named 
that date for the completion of a plan, 
f not so confidently for the achieve- 
ment of a victory. 

\ few weeks ago, just before the first 
large-scale German this 
\llied nerve center, these same officers 
told Business Weex’s Foreign Editor 
that they did not expect France and 
Britain to strike for a decision before the 
spring of 1942. 


German 


bombings of 


Speed vs. Economic Might 


These contrasting views—supported 
by the startling developments of the last 
five weeks in Denmark, Norway, Hol- 
land. and Belgium—provide the best 
available key to the probable trend of 
the conflict in the next few months. 
What those in responsible positions in 
Europe have said—some in whispers—to 
Business Week's Foreign Editor and its 
European correspondents is that Ger- 
necessity, must 


many, from economic 
Strike fast, before the Allies are able to 


Necessity Explains Blitzkrieg 


Germany, short of almost everything, 
gamble for quick victory; Allies, with economic superi- 
ority, must fight for time to wield it—in 1942, they say. 


ten last September. A new series, in- 
troduced by Hitler's crashing cres- 
must 


mobilize their vast resources. Driven by 
this necessity, Hitler is still basing his 
strategy on the familiar technique of bit- 
ing off one little country at a_ time, 
snatching its resources before they can be 
used up in the Reich, and 
swiftly exploiting its latent productive 
capacity. Thus he expects, by the end 
of the vear, to have put himself in con- 
extending from the 


opposing 


trol of territories 


Arctic to the Black Sea, and given Get 
many “windows” on the Atlantic, control 
of the Rhine-mouth, and new bases from 
which to cow England. He counts on 


succeeding in this without having once 
gambled his present slim resources in an 
all-out drive against such a weight as his 
opponents have placed on the Maginot 


Then only—if the Allies are still 


will he decide whether he is in 


Line 
fighting 
a position to go ahead in a colossal effort 
to break them or whether he should settle 
down make 


himself impregnable against their inevit 


within his new borders to 


able offensive. 

In adopting this strategy, the Fiihrer 
banks on: (1) the Allies’ 
to risk all before they are 


unwillingness 
ready for an 
his superior air power and 


offensive: (2) 


Behind the lines, Hitler decorates the 
men who go ahead of the lines and 


who best symbolize the Third Reich's 


Wide World Rediophoto 


Blitzkrieg tactics — the parachute 


jumpers, for whom England nou 


prepares a hot reception, 


1S 
Va 
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ca 
War 
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Question No. 


Is rue United States coming into 
the war? 

That is one of the first questions 
every German asked Business 
Week's Foreign Editor while he 
Reich. fear 
what would happen to Hitler's bold 
built 
by a quick succession of lightning 
attacks on the this 
country should even go so far as to 


was in the Germans 


plans for a Great Germany 
Continent if 


provide credits for greatly enlarged 
Allied purchases and turn over its 
industrial plant to the production 
of war supplies. Right now they 
find comfort in the belief that the 
United States will make no such 
momentous decision until after the 
election next November. But Ber- 
lin is wasting no time in pushing 
Hitler's Le bensraum scheme as far 
as it can this summer. 


Blitzkrieg tactics; (3) his ability to hold 
Mussolini and Stalin in line by the prom- 
ise of a share of the spoils later; and (4) 
the Reich’s capacity to exploit his con 
quests in a hurry. 

Confronted with Germany’s vitally im- 
portant superiority in the air (the Reich 
is still producing many more planes each 
month than the British and 
French output) and unable to boost their 


combined 


munitions output to a decisive point now, 
the Allies are set to “take it.” Their pres- 
ent plan is to fight back every offensive 
against their own countries, tighten the 
blockade against their enemies as fast as 
possible, meet Hitler's pinching-off offen- 
sives as best they can without risking 
everything, build up their armaments, 
purchase their most urgent needs abroad, 
and prepare for a grand offensive when 
they are fully ready with the superiority 
Even if 


Germany is spread all over Europe by 


that such an offensive demands. 


then, they believe their thrust to the 
heart by heavier forces going through 
the Westwall will end all its conquests. 

And shocking as it is to many critics 
that they are able to guarantee no earlier 
move than in the spring of 1942, their 
plans have a sound ring. They know their 
own strength and Germany's betraying 
weakness. They know that, in trying to 
round out his economic bloc before 1942 
and make it produce what he needs, Hit- 
ler has set himself an appalling task for 
so short a time. Bulgarian peasants—ear- 
marked for German exploitation—still 
plow their fields with oxen and a forked 
stick, and every bale of Ukrainian barley 
of Kazakstan 
transshipped at the Polish border from 
the broad-gauge rail to Germany's nor- 
Meanwhile, the Allies 
will be turning the screws of the block- 
ade, converting their industries into war 


or bale cotton must be 


mal-gauge lines 


machines, and stripping themselves of the 
luxuries of living—though they are. still 
doing that too slowly for their own good. 


Not before the Election 


And meanwhile also the United States 
Allies with the 
sinews of war, notably with these badly- 
needed airplanes 


will be supplying the 


This the Nazis expect 
But if we went further, suddenly entered 
the conflict on the side of the Allies or 
our full industrial strength 
into the production of Allied armament, 
they would know that their gamble had 
become desperate. However, Berlin’ be- 
that no such 
will be made before the November elec- 
tion at the earliest. 


even threw 


lieves momentous moves 


New developments or new leaders may 


alter the decisions of the Allies or of 


Germany or of both, but this is the pat- 
tern of their war today. 

All Europe is affected by the titanic 
struggle which is just beginning, but two 
the Soviet Union and Italy 

will play specially important rdles until 
the outcome is decided. 


bystanders 
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The Allied army in Syria 
eral Weygand may be suffi 
midable to delay German, R 
Italian action in the Black Sex 
it is doubtful if the Allies will ; 
Blitzkrieg move of their own j; 
until their reserves of planes ane 
terials are far larger than the, 
War with Russia—inaccessibk 
is more than the Allies will un: 
the near future, particularly sin, 
lini could then play his nuisane 
the mid-Mediterranean to the { 
time, the Allies hope to tighten { 
ade to the point where Italy ma 
potent for lack of oil and ess 
materials, and possibly to wea 
away from the Reich. That is 
precipitate Italian action in the \ 
ranean if Mussolini sees that H 
a chance for success in his lates 
in the north. 


Bluster—and Reality 

The British blockade stif 
Italy ’s dreams of making a hau 
war by playing middle-man to G: 
and going after hastily abandon 


man and Allied markets abroad. |} 


all his blustering, Mussolini is ox 


alarmed over his supply sitnativ 
boasted a vear ago that he co 
eight million soldiers in the field if 
sary, but it is common knowle: 
Milan—lItalv’s hard-boiled indust: 
ter—that the country couldn't 
boots to half this number of soldi: 
During the last seven months in 
Italians 


have frantically 


their new Badoglio Line (stretehi 


heen 
one explains why—along Italy's 
frontier from Switzerland to Yugos 
all but the most essential building 
ects, even in industrially important \ 
have had to be stopped because 

shortage of cement, and this grea 
skilled 
Italy’s remarkable synthetic textil: 
dustry has even been forced to curt 


has been combed of 


After the Chamberlain government cracked up, the new 
Prime Minister, Winston Churchill (left), set about giv- 


ing Parliament, and the British people, what they 
wanted—a coalition cabinet, with an inner War Coun- 
cil consisting of (1. to r.) Lord Conservative; 


Mr. Churchill Sees It Through 


plaint being that 


Clement Attlee, Laborite; Arthur Greenwood, 
But the new uy 
ernment is already coming im for criticism—the c« 


Neville Chamberlain, Conservative. 


British Presse Combine, Internet 


many cabinet appointments 


prompted as much by politics as by the emergency 


nal, F 
waborite 
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THE NAZI BLUEPRINT OF CONQUEST 


(as drafted in 1927) 


Vv 


European Boundaries 
before Hitler 
am The “Rosenberg Front- 
iers’’ for Greater Germany 


Hirter’s fundamental plan for 
Greater Germany, as drafted in 1927 
by Alfred Rosenberg, his early foreign 
policy expert, has not changed dras- 
tically since that time when it was 
first outlined in Hitler’s autobiogra- 
phy, “Mein Kampf.” Back in 1927, 
France was the object of Nazi hatred, 
and Russia the butt of the party’s 
derisive comments. When popular an- 
tipathy later shifted from France to 
more powerful Britain, it became im- 
portant to play ball with Moscow in 
order to insure Germany’s eastern 
frontiers—at least until Western issues 
were settled. That meant abandoning 
Nazi dreams of dominating Finland, 
the little Baltic states, and the Uk- 


raine. Otherwise, the Nazi plan re- 
mains fundamentally unchanged. 
After Denmark and Norway, Hitler 
has moved into Holland and Belgium; 
eventually, he can be expected to try 
to seal his hold on southeastern Eur- 
ope with a lightning drive on the re- 
gion between Vienna and Constanza 
on the Black Sea. The war in 1940 
is following a fundamental pattern 
laid down 13 years ago. It provides 
for a Greater Germany within which 
Hitler can either (1) sue for peace on 
terms favorable to the Reich or (2) 
entrench himself for the ultimate 
counter-offensive of the Allies, which 
can be expected—according to inside 
information from Paris—in 1942. 


output, despite good export demand, be- 
cause of curtailed deliveries of coal to all 
non-military industries. Those who do 
not know the real economic situation, 
and who have not been in the country in 
the last two years scarcely realize how 
perceptibly Italy is “slowing down,” 
along with Il Duce, from the feverish 
pace he set for the first 15 years after his 
“march on Rome” in 1922. Rome’s recent 
vitriolic attacks on the Allies are much 
more alarming to the general public than 
to the people who know Italy’s real eco- 
nomic plight. 

The political and trade rapprochement 
which has grown up between Berlin and 
Moscow since these two totalitarian coun- 
tries signed a non-aggression pact last 
August and shared the Polish spoils in 
Sepiember is one of the most vital devel- 
opments in this war. Not only is Ger- 


many’s eastern frontier secure from at- 
tack as long as the friendship lasts; the 
Nazis are slowly building up a new source 
of supply in one of the potentially rich- 
est countries in the world, and Stalin is 
extracting in payment valuable munitions 
and some of Germany’s most valuable 
new industrial processes. 

What is most important to remember 
in appraising the new cooperation be- 
tween these two countries is that the 
trade deal is modest enough in its first 
year’s contracts to be workable; that each 
side is still sufficiently suspicious of the 
other not to allow deliveries in either di- 
rection to get ahead of return shipments; 
that deliveries on the overtaxed railways 
of both countries or through the limited 
waterways connecting them are a night- 
mare problem for both the Reds and the 
Nazis; but that extreme necessity forces 
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them to carry through a deal which in 
many ways is distasteful to each 

Hitler will surely receive the million 
tons of oil and hundred thonsand tons of 
cotton which Stalin has promised for 
this vear, but in return he is having to 
share with an old enemy $250,000,000 of 
munitions and armaments. 


Standard of Living Cut Down 


Germany needs badly all she can get 
from her Red neighbor, for the Allied 
blockade is having an unmistakable effect 
on her. Food and clothing supplies are 
adequate in the Reich only because of the 
government's unbelievably rigid rationing 
system—and not even well-disciplined 
Germans will long drink their abominable 
substitutes for coffee and tea, do without 
fruit, put up with an egg a week, or one 
small bar of soap a month. Today it is 
almost impossible to drive a car in the 
Reich because of the drastic control of 
gasoline sales. Clothes are available only 
on ration cards which restrict a man to a 
suit a year, a woman to six pairs of hose 
a year. Bare legs will be fashionable on 
the Rhine this summer but nobody will 
be happy about it. 

For the vital war machine, iron is still 
obtainable from Sweden—thanks to Hit 
ler’s “forehandedness” in Scandinavia— 
and oil still comes from Russia and Ro- 
mania, The blockade is not decisive but 
it is a driving force in Hitler’s program. 


Developments Hit Complacency 


The flareup of the last ten days along 
the Western Front is no real indication 
that this program has changed or that the 
Allies are ready to challenge it decisively. 
A realistic appraisal of the situation still 
demands that the world figure on the 
long term. Moreover, it demands full 
acknowledgment now of the possibility 
that Hitler, without necessarily achieving 
the military defeat of the Allies, will be 
able to proceed with his building of a 
Greater Germany. The time has come 
when the American public can no longer 
work on the comforting assumption that 
the Allies will inevitably overcome their 
initial setbacks and be able to decide 
how drastic is to be the peace they finally 
impose on a defeated Germany—in 1942. 

At least, American business should set 
its course with full knowledge of the pat- 
tern of warfare that Europe expects; 
should know that our exports will dwindle 
as, and if, the little countries are de- 
voured by Hitler and will change in char- 
acter as the Allies shift from non- 
essentials to enormous orders for planes 
and munitions; that the cry will inevi- 
tably be raised for a reconsideration of 
credits to the Allies to preserve old and 
vital trade channels; that we finally face 
the prospect of a dismembered Germany 
—with all the social and economic chaos 
that would bring—or of a new Germany, 
extending as an economic bloc from the 
Baltic to the Black Seas, and perhaps 
bargaining for an even larger area. 
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Wide World 


Treasure Island lights up again in a preview of its 1940 opening. 


Coast Fair Out to Cash In on Fun 


Art and science yield to entertainment, even in 
industrial exhibits, as 1939 creditors stake all on giv- 


ing public what it wants. Traffic flow to buildings equalized. 


Reseienvent in fresh paint, but other- 
wise the same old stand, the Golden 
Gate International Exposition on Treas- 
ure Island in San Francisco Bay re-opens 
May 25 for a four months’ run. Under 
Marshall Dill, president, and William 
Monohan, manager, San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce officials, 
internation- 


general two 


the fair loses some of its 
alism and becomes more Golden Gate- 
conscious. In fact, the venture-—a gamble 
for the creditors of the 1939 exposition— 
frankly depends on girls and giggles to 
build up front gate admissions. 

Gone are the old masters of art, most 
of the foreign participants, some of the 
larger national advertisers, the somewhat 
dull mines, metals and machinery dis- 
plays, the livestock show, the dairy indus- 
try exhibits, and most of the model 
homes. In their place will be Billy Rose’s 
Aquacade, Hollywood Movies-in-the- 
Making, and improved editions of sure- 
fire hits of last year such as the Folies 
Bergére and Sally Rand. 

Taking the lead from General Motors 
Day, which was the outstanding success 
in drawing power last season, many of 
the top industrial exhibitors are planning 
more extravagant entertainment features 
to draw the crowds. Last vear most of 
the exhibitors’ days were exclusively com- 
pany affairs with little to attract the 
public. Already planned for this year are 


the special days of Ford Motor, General 
Electric, Pacific Gas & Electric, Railway 
Express, Bank of America, International 
Business Machines, Southern Pacific, 
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General Motors, and a number 

Wolf-wolf cries of final liquids 
spring not only dimmed _ publi« 
asm, but caused many prospectiy 
tors to dismantle their display 
now regret the action. The fair’. 
to reopen came too late for mo 
foreign nations and some corpeor 
make plans and appropriatio 
vacant spaces, subdivided into 
10 ft. lots, are being snapped up 
firms. 


15% Commission for Agencies 

Repeaters among exhibitors eive 
an attractive deal with a basic 
$2 per square foot or 25°) of last ve, 
rate. New exhibitors pay 83 per squan 
foot in all buildings. Calculated 
basis of the 10,496,203 total adn 
last vear, any attendance this seaso 
excess of 2,600,000 will give repeat ex 
hibitors a much lower per capita rate. \. 
an inducement in securing new accounts 
a 15% commission to agencies, withheld 
last vear, was offered. Since all deals were 
reviewable in the bankruptey court, pos 
sibility of price concessions and secret 
contracts was eliminated. 

Having saved the fair from oblivion 
western hotel and transportation inter 
ests, anxious for a repetition of last vear’s 
heavy tourist trade, are its strongest 
boosters. First building to hang out the 
S.R.O. sign to prospective exhibitors was 
the Hall of Transportation, which inci 
dentally showed comparatively — poor 
drawing power last year. 

The Air Transportation Building 
which has now become the permanent 
West Coast operating base of Pan 
American Airways, has been 
taken over by the air line, but main- 


ent irely 


This N-ray model of a 1940 Pontiac 
will be a feature attraction of the 
the San 


The only other car 


General Motors exhibit in 


Francisco Fair. 


like it is on display at the New ) ork 
Fair. Made of “Plexiglass,” a ve 
plastic, the cars are complete in ©: ery 
detail, all ready to be driven avay 
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This postscript summarizes the thinking of steady flow of new machines, new features 
thousands of Burroughs users. and new developments for keeping pace with 


Experience has taught users the certainty of Changing office requirements. 


satisfaction, long life and maximum return on 


Your local Burroughs representative, backed 
their investment in Burroughs equipment. 


by a full line of thoroughly modern Burroughs 
Experience has proved the availability and machines and features, is experienced in 
competence of Burroughs factory-trained, recommending exactly the right equipment 
factory-controlled service in safeguarding for any figuring, accounting, cash handling or 
their equipment against costly interruption. forms-writing job. Why not call him today? 


Experience also prompts users to depend BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
upon Burroughs research engineers for a 6788 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


pu ork 


Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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tenance colorful 
Pacific Clippers will still be visible to 
fair crowds. 

Most enthusiastic of 1940 participants 
manufacturers. In 


operations on the 


are the automobile 
view of a sales expectancy of between 
$000,000) and 5,000,000 units the 
United States this year, exposition ap- 
propriations have been hiked. General 
Motors, counting on 1,800,000 
units this season, has more than tripled 


selling 


its space in an attempt to dominate the 
Transportation Building. Biggest sensa- 
tion, according to G.M. press agents, will 
be an all-Plexiglass transparent 
mobile. Ford will be back with an all- 
new assembly show in its own building. 


The Old Lures Return 


The Electrical Building should be an 
even more potent lure for crowds than 
last year. Westinghouse, with one-third 
more space, will be back with an operat- 


auto- 


ing model of the Palmer telescope as its 
major attraction, and General Electric 
brings a new House of Magic. Pacific Gas 
& Electric is adding new attractions. The 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany’s Voder (mechanical speaking 
voice) will be on hand again, and the 
device has learned to sing. 

The Construction Industries Building, 
formerly Homes and Gardens Building 
is another complete sell out. In place of 
several of last year’s big exhibitors are 
small displays by local firms. 

Many foreign nations would 
liked to re-open their buildings had not 
the fair’s belated decision made it  im- 
possible. Norway, having sold its at- 
tractive ski lodge, was obliged to buy the 
vacated New Zealand Building, and the 
Federated Malay States took over the 
Johore Pavilion. 


Fair’s Traffic Equalized 

Important to exhibitors is the new 
traffic flow plan which is intended to 
equalize the number of visitors to the 
various exhibit buildings. Last vear visi- 
tors crowded only the Electricity and 
Science Halls, just off the ferry entrance 
where San Francisco crowds poured 
through the turnstiles. Elimination of 
ferry service from Oakland and the un- 
loading of Oakland bus passengers at the 
main Elephant Gates will aid buildings 
on the east and south sides of the Island. 

Also, to equalize exhibit traffic, attrac- 
tive concessions will be installed in the 
two worst dead ends of last year. Billy 
Rose's “Aquacade” goes into the former 
International Hall. “Stage Nine,” de- 
picting the filming of motion pictures, 
takes the place of Mines, Metals and 
Machinery exhibits. 

Single admissions remain at 50¢, but 
season tickets are being sold at a consid- 
erably reduced rate. Parking fees on 
Treasure Island dropped from 50¢ to 
25¢. Tolls on the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge were cut last week from 35¢ 
to S0¢. 


have 
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American Tourism Heads for Top 


Curtailment of foreign travel 
domestic advertising, particularly by individual 
promise biggest U. S. vacation spending on record. 


THE TRAVEL TRADE is fond of saying that 
Americans discovered America during the 
last war 

When the Second World War made for- 
eign travel uninviting—if not actually 
impossible—a now full-blown U.S. travel 
industry was quick to take its cue. Ads 
aimed at winter vacationists broke out 
with a rash of allusions to the “peace” 
and “safety” of the Western Hemisphere 
and the United States in particular (BW 
—Dec?39,p16). But last winter's cam- 
paign was no more than a trial balloon 
that helped publicity men oil up their 
adjectives for the big spring push to 
launch the summer season. 

As far back as January, travel bigwigs 
met in Washington and, at the instiga- 
tion of the American Hotel Association 
and the U.S. Travel Bureau, President 
Roosevelt proclaimed 1940 “Travel 
America Year.” This made a first-class 
jumping-off point for the trade’s opti- 
mistic predictions that 1940 will be a 
record-breaking travel year—thanks not 
only to the war, but also to cheaper and 
better transportation, to special conveni- 
ences such as travel credit and auto- 
mobile rental plans, and to general busi- 
ness conditions, which at the beginning 
of the vacation season are, with the ex- 
ception of 1937, better than they have 
been in a decade. 

Just what regions are likely to profit 
most from the travel boom is a matter of 
dispute between 48 states and the Dis- 


How They Travel | 
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The above table, compiled fr 
figures computed by the Edwa 
G. Budd Manufacturing Co. in 
“Analysis of Changes in Trans; 
tation,” does not show this 
portant fact: Total 
mileage, for all forms of transjx 
tation, was 228,775,184,740 in 195s 
as against 67,369,906,000 in 1920 
almost a four-fold increase. Whi: 


passeny 


is why rail travel could drop fron 
70.3% to 9.5% of the total, a 
though the trains’ passenger mik 
age was only approximately halved 


trict of Columbia. Estimates of how an 
particular state will fare in tourist 
ness can be had for a dime a dozen ey 
range from Maryland's optimistic expec- 
tation of a 40% increase in tourist expen 
ditures down to Vermont’s modest 2 
significantly, not one state will admit to 
the expectation of reduced business 

Just how accurate these wishful esti- 
mates may be, can never be a matter of 
publie record, for with the possible excep 


The Railroads Find a New Advertising Medium 


Latest wrinkle in railroad adver- 
tising is to fill in the broad ex- 
panse of free space on the side 
of every box and refrigerator car 
with a plug for the line. These 
ads picture scenic spots reached 
by the line, promote crack trains, 


or—like the Santa Fe’s skeleton 
map—where the line goes. The 
Santa Fe started the practice in 
January of this year. It has ads 
on about 2,000 cars now, turns 
out nine more every day, has 


some 25,000 cars to go. 
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Last year Chesapeake and Ohio on-time freights 
carried almost 2,000,000 tons of construction 
materials—structural iron, steel, pipe, cement, 
brick, stone, lime, plaster, lumber, tile, plate 
glass, paints. That, you'lk agree, would build 
some skyscraper! 

But it all flowed smoothly and swiftly over Chesa- 
peake and Ohio's fine roadbed on schedules of 
possenger-train accuracy. Moving skyscrapers 
"in embryo" is but a small part of the fast, de- 
pendable, cooperative service of Chesapeake 
ond Ohio's powerful freights. 


Of course, it isn't all service. Exporters and im- 
porters of the Middle West can save 60c a ton 
on shipments routed Chesapeake and Ohio— 
Newport News. Convenience is the keynote of 
Chesapeake and Ohio's ten daily freights in and 


HESAPEAKE 


—not the way Chesapeake and 


Ohio does it! 


out of Chicago. And all along the line specific 
shipping advantages are yours when you route 


Chesapeake and Ohio. 


Send your next shipment over Chesapeake and 
Ohio. Any time you have an especially tough 
shipping problem, call our nearest representa- 
tive or write Geo. W. Wood, General Through 
Freight Agent, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Will The Chessie Corridor Be Industry's 
Next Great Expansion Area? 


"Yes!" Here is a land so abundantly rich in the vital needs 
of modern industry that already many a company has 
moved there. Here are cheap power, rich raw materials, 
intelligent, native-born labor, pleasant and profitable 
climate, plus unexcelled, low cost transportation to nearby 
major markets. For complete, detailed information, 
write our Industrial Commissioner, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines, Huntington, W. Va. Your request will be confidential. 
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tion of California, where agricultural con- 
trol stations carefully check every car, 
no state has any means of counting even 
the number of automobile tourists who 
arrive—much less how much they spend. 
A few other states, such as Arkansas, 
Nevada, North Carolina, Oregon, and 
Pennsylvania, conduct sampling tests of 
out-of-state cars, but no state, including 
California, can keep complete tab on rail- 
road, airline, and bus visitors. 
Transportation companies are equally 
optimistic about the 1940 season. Indi- 
vidual railroads anticipate passenger traf- 
fic increases ranging from 5% to 40% 
Airlines, which bave just finished a 
spectacularly good year (BW—Mar20'40, 
p!5), anticipate anywhere from 40% to 
100% more passengers in 1940. Long- 
distance bus travel is expected to shoot 
up 20°. The American Automobile As- 
sociation reports that new passenger Car 


registrations in the first quarter of this 
year were 30% ahead of the same period 
in 1939, that gasoline consumption is run- 
ning around 8% ahead of last year, and 
that routings handled by A.A.A, affiliates 
are up 18% 


How Regions Will Fare 


Taking all state estimates of the tour- 
ist ebb and blow, adding the predictions 
of transportation agencies, and salting 
the whole liberally, realistic travel au- 
thorities arrive at some general conclu- 
sions which shape up about as follows: 

Prospects are best in the highly- 
accessible Southeast, where it is hoped 
President Roosevelt will shortly dedicate 
Great Smoky National Park; the Deep 
South, which is doing some intensive 
promotion to cash in on “Gone with 
the Wind”; and the Southwest, which 


is now aggressively and _ skillfully pro- 
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moting its Coronado Cuarto 

Pacific and Middle Easte: 
states will probably 
fortably in the wake of thei 
Fairs. 

New England as a whole 
hard hit by the New York Fa 
and expectations aren't a 
higher for this season—regul]s 
people” will come as always 
sient travel and expenditur: 
below par. 

Central Middlewestern stat: 
that the Fairs helped travel la 
probably will again. Comy» 
transcontinental travel has 
here—two states, Indiana a: 
have started their first vear of 
motion and Ohio has just a; 
publicity commission. 

The Northwest should cas 
flood of tours to Yellowston 


coast 


Alabama—Is spending $35,000 to attract tour- 
ists in 1940 (a $25,000 increase over last 
year), plugging the South, old and new, 
and climate via radio, newspapers, and 
magazines. 

Arizona—Expects to cash in heavily on the 
Southwest's Coronado Cuarto-Centennial. 

. Summer travel should boom because of 
the state's location on a Fair-to-Fair route 
(Grand Canyon got 17° more visitors last 
year). Two booklets, Arizona High- 
ways, Scenic Arizona, promote cactus and 
climate. Travel promotion appropria- 
tion is $75,000 annually. 

Arkansas—A 1939 survey of the 15,000 people 
who asked for information as a result of 
the state's first advertising campaign ($39,- 
500) showed that 40% actually visited Ar- 
kansas, each person brought two others 
with him. The party stayed an average of 
nine days and spent $57.82. . A three- 
reel movie plugs Hot Springs and the 
Ozarks at the New York Fair. 

California—Southern California's All Year 
Club and Northern California's Californians, 
Inc. spend jointly $500,000, making state 
appropriations superfluous. Results: In 1920, 
first year of travel advertising, California 
got 200,000 tourists. Last year the catch was 
1,988,177. Right now they're plugging 
the Golden Gate Exposition and “Europe in 
America” . Statisticians turn out well- 
publicized charts on everything from living 
costs to climate. 

Connecticut—Is launching its first advertising 
campaign ($15,000). . . . State Development 
Commission has worked up a “'Visitourist’’ 
program, offering packaged tours at fixed 
prices. 

Colorado—Such attractions as Estes and Rocky 
Mountain National Parks are boomed heavily 
by Denver's Convention and Visitors Bu- 
reau, local Chambers of Commerce. . . . 
Rocky Mountain Motorists, Inc. (which 
also promotes New Mexico and Wyoming) 
hopes for a 20° travel increase this year. 

Delaware—The state depends more on indus- 
trial than tourist dollars for revenue, does 
no travel promotion. But plenty of people 
will get suntanned on its Atlantic and 
Delaware Bay beaches. 

District of Columbia—Government, history, 
and cherry blossoms are heavily promoted 
by the Greater National Capitol Commit- 
tee, which estimates it has doubled tourist 
travel in the o‘ne years it has been ad- 
vertising. Incidentally, the Committee be- 
lieves all the cherry trees, which bring in 
some 300,000 tourists every spring, could be 
replaced for around $10,000. 

Florida—The big season is over here and it 
was a record-breaker (BW —Jan. 13'°40,p24) 


. State only spends $75,000 annually on 
tourist promotion, but has been doing it 
steadily since 1925. . A state bureau 
of advertising and publicity, supported by 
local business, is in the wind. 
rocking along comfortably 

in the wake of “‘Gone with the Wind.”’ . . . 

Atlanta has organized a special “GWTW"’ 

tour. Forecasters think the movie will help 

revel all over the South this summer. 

Idabo—With Union Pacific publicizing Sun 
Valley as a summer resort, Idaho's travel 
outlook is good. . . The state is also 
pushing Payette Lakes and the scenic Coeur 
d'Alene and Primitive areas. 

Illinois—Is spending $60,000 for the first time 
to advertise, with heavy promotion of the 
Lincoln country. . . . There's a ‘“‘Ten 
Tour’? booklet and a sound and color 
travel movie. . . . Chicago, as the country’s 
biggest railroad center, expects to catch 
Fair visiting coming and going. 

Indiana—Is bombarding the public with ‘10 
Reasons Why You'll Have a Good Time 
in Indiana" and features a booklet listing 
them in its first promotion campaign ($25,- 
000). Big reasons: Lake Michigan resorts 
and state parks. 

lowa—To remind tourists that Iowa has 
something besides corn the state conserva- 
tion department distributes some 20,000 
state park maps annually and manages to 
work in some travel promotion. 

Kansas—Realizing its best bet is to catch 
transcontinental tourists, the mew (1939) 
Industrial Development Commission is con- 
centrating the part of its $60,000 appropria- 
tion alloted to vacation advertising on 
encouraging transit travel, has already 
brought out a brochure. 

Kentucky—The Derby is over, but Kentucky 
is still spending $20,000 plugging the Blue- 
grass, Mammoth Cave, and Cumberland 
Falls via direct mail and the publicity bu- 
reau’s quarterly rotagravure magazine. 

Louisiana—Looks forward to a good season. 
Reasons: Steamboat cruises have been 
started up again on the Mississippi, and 
New Orleans expects to catch a lot of the 
travel, by boat and auto, to South America 
and Mexico. The Tourist Bureau 
spends $50,000 a year and issues a semi- 
monthly bulletin, plugging everything from 
strawberries to old French atmosphere. 

Maine—Is appropriating $150,000 in 1940 to 
publicize its rockbound coast, its lakes and 
forests by national advertising, color movies, 
and a set of 12 vacation booklets. . . . The 
estimated $98,000,000 spent on Maine vaca- 
tions last year makes tourism the No. 1 
industry and big potatoes, even in Down 
Easter language. 


Georgia—Is_ still 


Every State Has Its Tourist Attractions— 


Maryland—With its first ammunition 
000), Maryland is going about br 
tourists to Annapolis, Ft. McHenry (ir 
place of the “‘Star Spangled Banner 
Chesapeake Bay. . . . A new booklet 
land in Miniature’’ divides the state 
five sub-divisions, each of which 
covered in a day's travel. 
motion money is being raised by the sale of 
picture stamps. 

Massachusetts — Depends on its extreme! 
heavy concentration of pure history 
attract tourists. The $35,000 prom 
tion campaign is plugging this theme and 
cashing in on travel to the New York 
Fair. 

Michigan—An elaborate set-up provides for 
a $100,000 state advertising appropriat 
to be matched by $25,000 from each of four 
regional tourists associations. Right now 
the associations are campaigning hard for 
non-contingent state fund. . . . The asso 
ciations help finance publicity by selling 

advertising space in their Year Books 

Michigan specializes in festivals—a big 

one this year is at Jackson Cascades, August 

10 to 17—and, of course, the Great Lakes, 

with fishing, boating, and bathing on al! 
borders. 

Minnesota—Plugs its 11,007 lakes (more 
than any other state) and this year is 
spending $50,000 to prove it's the idea 
family vacation land. 

Mississippi—Started putting $50,000 a year 
in tourist promotion in 1936. Results: An 
estimated 40% increase in the state's income 
from tourists the first year; 60% 
second. Careful checks on such items 
gasoline tax receipts, hotel revenue, 
garbage collection keep tab on advertising 
results. 

Missouri—Local chambers of commerce pro- 
mote the Ozarks, trout fishing, muncra! 
waters. . Two new state parks, named 
for Mark Twain and General John J. Persh- 
ing are being opened up. 

Montana—Spends $10,000 annually on such 
promotion as the new, letter-sized, pictorial 
booklet, ‘““Montana — High, Wide and 
Handsome"’, giving shots of Glacier Na 
tional Park and Montana mountains. 

The number of tourists has increased ev: 
year since the state made its first appro- 
priation five years ago, with the except 
of 1938. 

Nebraska—Created an advertising commissi” 
in 1939, but so far it’s still tied up in 
legal wrangle over the validity of the state’ 
appropriation. 

Nevada—Las Vegas has blossomed into 
tourist center. It's the nearest town 
Boulder Dam and newly-created Lake Me 
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ete ¢ and the Grand Tetons, as well as Wy- This adds up to $278,957,000 that the °j(,p22) should do plenty to boom travel 
a ming’s Golden Anniversary. U.S. might possibly get as a result of the Tourists can take their pick and swing 
- Two factors in the 1940 travel picture war, and the trade has.made good use of — the Fair-to-Fair circle from their home 
‘ : she war in Europe and the President’s this figure. Old travel men point out, towns by rail (#90 round trip in coaches, 
Travel America” proclamation—make however, that a good deal of the foreign $135 in Pullmans), bus (869.95 round 
ale eccellent hinges for publicity, but they travel total was accounted for by business — trip), or air (United is leading off with 
Fa wen't likely to have much effect except trips and that wealthy Americans aren't  all-expense vacation tours). New low 
a . they provide the impetus for more _ likely to spend as much here as they did rates on Eastern railroads, which, in some 
g od better advertising. To find out how abroad, where items like French perfume — cases put coach travel at a bottom price 
mere ch travel money that ordinarily goes and bits of English castles used up Amer- of 1i¢ a mile, have already increased the 
>»yrope could be deflected to this coun- ican dollars. number of tourists going by train. Train 
+, the U. S. Travel Bureau took the — Ch R passengers can wire ahead and have a car 
stat, mount which the Department of Com- ‘*€ “evices, Uneaper ates waiting at their destination as a result of 
lla “ erce reported American travelers spent Better and cheaper transportation, a Railway Extension Service, Inc. which 
1m} broad in 1938, subtracted the amount flood of well-publicized tours (such agen- got under way May 1 (BW—Apr/?' jo, 
as sent here by foreign tourists in the cies as American Express and Cook's are p20) and is already booked to ca 
sand | ame year, and came up with $109,000,- now turning all their attention to the pacity. Tourists can make all-expense 
r of “0. To this could be added the $19,- U.S. to make up for lost European busi- trips in their own cars under a new plan, 
137.000 spent by Canadians and—by a ness), and ingenious devices for the tour- *‘Autogo.” cooked up by the travel de 
t ay I £ p 0} 
ng stretch—the $150,000,000 spent by _ ist’s convenience, ranging from Texas partment of the Fifth Third Union Trust 
- ; latin Americans outside the Western “Highway Courtesy” stations to the new Co. of Cincinnati. 
tone, Gla Hemisphere in the same year. Travelers’ Credit Corp. (BW—May!1 The two Fairs have come down to 
ind 42 States Are Backing TI ith Cash 
> 
And 42 States Are Backing Them with Cash 
tion (§ which has brought motor boats to a region gon, Idaho, Montana, Alberta, and Sas- shows the Great Smokies, TVA dams and 
t bring where rain was something out of a Ripley katchewan in the Pacific Northwest Tourist lakes. 
wy (tf side-show. Plenty of wealthy Cali- Association. Texas—Tourists leaving the state get a 
ner’’) fornians summer on the Nevada side of Obio—Invites tourists to visit numerous his- salute from guides at the highway imtorma 
let “Ma Lake Tahoe to claim residence and take torical shrines, many of which are included tion centers that have sprung up from Gal 
State | advantage of lower taxes State has in state parks. . Seresses the ancient veston to El Paso. Attendants are college 
th can b appropriated $7,500 for promotion e works of the moundbuilders. Points graduates who know the answer on every 
Extra Reno 1s getting started on a nation- -wide to the attractions of resorts on Lake Erie thing from the date of the Alamo to the 
the sa campaign to bring in tourists and industry end vwesious iafend lches Emphasizes cotton crop San Antonio reportedly 
(BW—May11'40,p18). the natural beauty of hill country along spends some $100,000 on promotion Fl 
extreme! New Hampshire—$60,000 is being spent on the Ohio and other rivers. Paso County finances its $30,000 of national 
history such promotion as a new color movie ba ili advertising with a property tax—‘S¢ on every 
00 pron —Apr27'40,p40) and a new edition $100 valuation Has a technicolor movi« 
theme and of the “‘New Hampshire Troubadour Year- of made by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
New York book” : The Cannon Moumaia Aerial Sample stamps: the Will Rogers Memorial, Utab—Sakt Lake City’s Chamber of Commerce 
Tramway in Franconia Notch goes into interesting geology near Ardmore. . . . The raises some $33,000 annually via its Activity 
ten its third successful season. . . . Lake Winne- experimented Program, to plug the Great Salt Lake 
ropriatic pesauke is always a drawing card. in 1937-38, but abolished it in 1939. Bruce and Zion park, and the Mormon 
ch of four New Jersey—People who wrote in as 2 8  Ovregon—Cut its advertising budgrt to $100,- Temple. 
tight now sult of New Jersey's 1939 advertising cam- 000 this year (from $120,000 in 1939) Vermont—Has $46,500 alloted for tourist 
uard for a — oo 9900,000 im the sate lest year— Promotion will continue to center around promotion this year; newspapers and mag 
The ass: is% were there for the first time. . . . dhe aot ook mene Last year azines have about half Main plugs 
y Selling $100,000 is going this year to promote such travel from East of the Mississippi rose 34% are for the Green Mountains About 
oks attractions as Atlantic City beaches. . . . and travel from California fell off 7% two-thirds of Vermont's travel is transient 
s—a big There's a high-powered brochure, well This year inquiries indicate all travel will The state fears a drop off in Canadian 
Ss, August larded with bathing ts oan New be up from 8% to 10%. Five years tourists this summer 
at Lakes, Jersey the Nesion’s lapgpoun i of peers have increased motor travel Virginia—Last year’s travel promotion ran to 
ge on al New Mexico—Will lead the Southwest in 50% $68,500 (around $40,000 went to paid adver 
celebrating the Coronado Cuarto-Centennial. Pensssinciientiags s00 will go this year to tising space). This year’s budget hasn't 
s (more First ‘‘entrada will be run off at Albuquer- advertise history at Philadelphia (Inde- been released yet. Restorations at Williams 
year 1s que May 29 and June 1. . Other big pendence Hall), Valley Forge, and Gettys- burg and the Skyline Drive along the Blue 
the idea tourist getters are rodeos, native celebra- burg and scenery in the Poconos and Pine Ridge add a new lure to standard scenic 
tions like the Hopi snake dance, and Carls- Creek Gorge. 1940 should be a good and historic attractions 
) a year bad Caverns. . State tourist advertising year: Requests for tours and literature are  Washington—Printed 150,000 copies of its 
ults: An is at an all-time high of $135,000 this up 50%, hotels report business up around “color book highlighting such spots as 
$ income — - Tourist travel has doubled since 21%, motor clubs are preparing for a 34% Mount Raineer, Grand Coulee Dam, and 
0% the 1935, first year of state advertising. increase in service. Current advertising is the Olympic Peninsula Metro-Goldwyn 
items as be can't get out of the state without a centering on Pennsylvania in blossom time. Mayer and Fox-Movietone have made recen: 
jue, and ighway map. Rhode Island—Spends $12,500 on promotion, travel movies. Advertising will run 
ivertising New York—Has $100,000 to get World's Fair most of which centers around surf bathing to $125,000 this year, some of it in coopera- 
tourists to come by way of New York State at such spots as Newport and Narragansett tion with Oregon and British Columbia 
rece pro- routes, taking in _landmarks like Niagara Bay. . . . The last of the hurricane damage West Virginia—Appointed a Publicity Com. 
mincral Falls, the Catskills, Thousand Islands, of 1938 has been cleaned up, and 1940 mission with a $25,000 annual appropria 
. named Reason: State vacation areas off the main travel should be good. tion last year to promote parks, forests, 
J. Persh — Sa suffered last = * South Carolina—Does no travel promotion. and a cool summer climate 
State in apiece The atmosphere of Charleston's old French Wisconsin—Five years of Wisconsin's adver 
on such 000,000 will s ~~ $50 ad in 1940 quarter and the charm of its gardens are tising program have increased gasoline tax 
pictoria Bese ‘ pe - relied on to speak for themselves. receipts from $6,529,433.88 (in 1945) to 
ide and | North Carolina—Tourists come first after oth Dakota—The Public Relations Bureau $8,030,116.34 last year and non-resident 
ier Nae | tobacco here and the state is spending $100,- will spend around $30,000 in its second fishing licenses from 65,157 to 120,428 
iS. 000 this year to bring them to attractions year of operation to publicize its No. 1 A $65,980.25 tourist promotion budget cent 
“d every like the Great Smokies and the “Lost Col- attraction the Black Hills. . Mt. Rush- ers around increasing autumn travel, with 
appro ony”’ on Roanoke Island. . . . Surveys indi- more Memorial and good hunting and ads urging vacationists to “Come Back 
KCEptior cate that tourist business has increased 260% fishing are other drawing cards. . Some- When the Leaves are Turning 
since advertising began in 1937. one has figured out that the Black Hills are W yoming—Is celebrating its Golden Anniver: 
Mission North Dakota—A private group, The Greater the highest mountains between the Rockiés sary in 1940 and adds this to such long 
ip in a North Dakota Association, raises $50,000 and the Swiss Alps. standing travel inducements as Yellowstone, 
p state $ annually to bring tourists to the Rad Lands, Tennessee—Advertising ($50,000 — some of the Grand Tetons, and the Cheyenne round 
the International Peace Garden between the which goes to promote industry) stresses up. . . . This year's $7,500 tourist ad 
into a} U. S. and Canada, and game and fowl pre- the fact that the state is only 19 hours vertising appropriation goes into such pro 
own 10 | Serves at Sully's Hill and Souris River... . drive from New York. A 40 page motion as a booklet, “Wonderful Wyom- 
Mead North Dakota works with Washington, Ore- book in color, “Joyous Vacation Days’, ing Corralled in Pictures” 
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Angling for Tourists 
The Bait— 


In 1988 the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association made a survey 
of total advertising done with the 
prime object of making the Amer- 
This included 
advertising by airways, bus lines, 
lines, tour 


ican people travel. 
railroads, steamship 
agencies, automobile manufacturers 
(passenger cars only), tire manu- 
facturers, gas companies, hotels 
and resorts. It did not include ad- 
vertising by states and communi- 
ties, and it did not include spot 
radio, newspapers in towns under 
10,000, outdoor displays, and direct 
mail (the last two forms of promo- 
tion are favorites with the travel 
1938's grand total was S61, 
estimates are 


trade). 
$95,035. Preliminary 
that 1939's figure will top this by a 
good 146%. In addition to this, 
Business Weer found that the 
through government pub- 
statewide 


states, 
licity 
vate organizations, are 
some $2,844,200 on tourist promo- 
this year. 


bureaus and pri- 


spending 


tion alone 


—The Catch 
travelers’ retail ex- 
all the 48 
to U. S. 
New England got 
North Central 
the South, $1 
mountains plains 
$438,119,000; Pacific 
$700,244,000. It’s not un- 
reasonable to expect that 1940's 
total haul will top %6,000,000,000, 


Recre ATION AL 
in states, 
last 


Travel 


penditures, 
amounted to 
year, according 
Bureau figures. 
$405.984,000; the 
states, $2,851,859: 
855 012; 
states, 


and 
the 


coast, 


earth with a bang. Treasure Island is 
putting the big emphasis on entertain- 
ment (page 18) and prices in New York 
keved to the level of “Elmer”—-50¢ 
5-and-l0¢ restaurant, and 


in line (BW—May'j0 


are 
admission, a 
everything else 
ple). 

Whether or the far-flung 
ranging from the nation’s big- 


not travel 
business 
gest banks and railroads to Coney Island 
het dog stands and penny arcades—real- 
$6,000,000,000 figure which has 
been set as its potential “take” in 1940, 
there's little question that it’s one busi- 
ness which is on the and has 
been there for a good many vears. Just 
to prove that point the U.S. Travel Bu- 
reau compared the per cent of increase 


izes the 


upgrade 


in the incomes of corporations affected 
by travel with that of all other corpora- 
For 1935-36, 
soared 


tions for the vears 1935-37. 
the 
$7.7%; 
.2¢ 


travel classification’s increase 
other corporations lagged with a 
1937 


as against 2.2° 


increases were smaller, 
. but the ratio held 


gain 


Sold: A Shipyard and a Tradition 


Investment trusts and bankers acquire Ne por 
News enterprise founded by Collis P. Huntington. y), 
decreed: “We'll build good ships . .. always good s\ip..” 


More THAN HALF A CENTURY ago, 
when the railroad titans were struggling 
for Collis P. Huntington 
dreamed of joining both seaboards with 
strips of steel. He had driven through 
the Southern Pacific and the Union 
Pacific. He owned the abbreviated Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, and he set out to run the 

& O. to the Atlantic Seaboard 
to join it with the Pacific 
West. 

In one particular he succeeded: he put 
it through to the Atlantic. The western 
links, for 
weren't completed. 
the bushy-bearded 
ington that 
terminus and nothing much to do with it. 
Yet his ran an grade 
from the prolific coal mines of West Vir- 
ginia to Chesapeake Bay, and that meant 
So out build a 


dominance, 


and 
roads on the 


connecting various reasons, 


Hunt- 


eastern 


Thereupon, 


realized he had an 


road down easy 


cheap fuel. he set to 
shipyard, at Newport News, Va. 

Soon he was ready to sell stock but, to 
his complete surprise, the capitalists of the 
East weren't nearly as quick to put up 
money for a shipyard as they had been 
to get behind transcontinental railroads. 
Before he was through with it, he even 
to of the shares 
But, shortly after the yards were built, in 
1886, prospects improved and he hur- 
riedly set out to convince the promoters 
that they had a white elephant so that 
he could buy the stock up again. 

Such were the beginnings of the New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 


had give some away. 


ge 


Last 
5. S. 


Aug. 


31 was a hanner day for ; 
America, largest passenger ship built in U. 


a company which has built 
building well over half a 
worth of ships. 
1900, to Huntington’s widow a 
nephew, Henry Edwards Hunti 


latter much better known as a 


billic 
The company 


and founder of the famed librar 
his name in San Marino, 
shipbuilder. Once 
port News Shipbuilding 
going to the | 


Cal., | a 
1927, Ne 


change i 


again, in 


family, 
Archer, who has devoted mx 


within the 
son, 
life to revealing the artistic 
treasures of old Spain to the Ang 
world. 


Heirs Bought Out 


Clearly the chores of shipbuilding a 
with management of Collis P. 


Say 


ton’s many other bequests have n 
of paramount interest to his heirs. Ny 
theless, the 
company’s 100,000 shares has always » 
mained in the family and in its va 
charitable and educational endow ment 
Late last week, 
nationally known investment trusts ar 
bankers the Hunting 
None will confirm or deny any fig 
to the price paid, but Wall Street 
lieves that from $18,000,000 to 820,00 
000 had to be put up to get the proper 
which the elder Huntington once 
it difficult virtually to give away. 
they the oldes 


ownership of shiph 


however, a grow 


bought out 


For their money, got 
and most completely equipped shi 


in the United States, a yard whos 


r 


ed 
{merica’s oldest shipyard, as 


S. yards, slid down the 
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dition 
New port 


ton. who 


d s| ips.” 


It « 


vil lic 


ive! 

ieirs 

shiph 

alw ives 
its var 
ndow ment 


trusts ar 
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Street 
to S20 
he pr 
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the olde. 
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New-sprinkled morning streets, steamy 
with the heat of vesterday . another 
sun, blazing hotter than ever. climbs the 
eastern horizon: vet thousands of workers 
are rising eagerly, in glad expectancy of 
going to work! 

For where these thousands are emploved 

. in department stores, shops. hotels. 
restaurants, theatres. offices... air condi- 
tioning is on the job. too. Comfort begins 


And 


when they punch the time clock. 


where they like to work, others prefer to 
shop. to eat. to do business. to play. Com- 
fortable people are courteous people. they 
sell intelligently: friendly people. they 
buy thoughtfully. and for keeps! 

The mercantile world is moving rapidly 
into what may well be called the era of air 
conditioning ... of good feeling! But it has 
not come upon us overnight. For York en- 


gineers. responsible for nearly 100,000 
| 


engineered installations. have toiled tor 55 
years to bring mechanical cooling and air 
conditioning to their present high place 


in public acceptance and esteem. 


Hence when vou call “Headquarters.” 
vou call upon the collective genius of 4 
succession of great engineers, vou tap the 
greatest treasury of experience in the av 
You 


service a far-flung organization that ha- 


conditioning world, have at 
applied this modern miracle to the diy er-: 
needs of merchant princes and small shop- 
keepers in every state in the Union ' 
Canada. South America, Europe. im 
Australia and the Far Kast. 

York lee Machinery Corporation. York 
Penna. Headquarters Branches and 1h 


tributors throughout the world. 


Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885 


See the latest York equipment at the showroom of the York Branch or lstributor nearest vou 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning fo 


every tvpe of Store, Restaurant, Office, Hotel, 


Air Conditioning Yorkaire Automat 


and Restaurant Refricerators; Beverage 


conds + Dairy and Ice Cream 


Industrial 
I mstitution or Nestdence 
Heating 
Dispensing 


Plant Equipment * Refrigeration Accessories and 


ation « Comiort Aw 
Varin 


Refrigeration for every Commeraa 


Equipment « Filaktlee Machine 


Sup pites. 
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ume of business is equaled only by Beth- from Annapolis in 1892 and the: spep) 
_lehem Steel's. But, more than that, they three years under the world’s out~\ 
believe they got a management surpassed architects at Glasgow Univ. sity 

* COPY WRITER by none in the industry, and a manage- Entering active service, Mr. Fo -gyq, 
ment which still lives by the motto of was largely engaged in his spec ty ,) 
Available for consultation, copy, or the founder: naval construction, and in 1904 t) © wo} 
permanent job with agency, manu- “We shall build good ships here, took him to the Newport News » rds as 
facturer, or publisher. Has written | | At a profit if we can; assistant superintendent for the Nay 
and supervised $20,000,000 space. At a loss if we must; In the following year he joined ¢ ship. 
Chief, large agencies 12 years. Age But always, good ships. building company, and has been it. pres. 

dent since 1915. 

40. American. Locate anywhere. Active head of the company is Homer iii at i, 
L. Ferguson, president, who, the story as 

Full details, references on request. resident is Roger Williams. a lin. 
goes, flunked his Naval Academy en- left th Nove ine officer 
case address: a “ erden, 3: trance examinations in mathematics and "0 left the Navy with the rank of com. 
West 10th St., N.Y.C. was so chagrined that he set out to mg after the war and who —— 
master the highly mathematical science with International Merchant Marine in 


of naval construction. He graduated the operating division until joining the 
shipbuilding company in 1930. 


Moneymaker despite “Conditions” 


The Ferguson management made 


AKER TR KS enviable record during the year: i 
| 1922 to 1936 when the shipbuilding 


industry underwent an_ extraor:|i: 


have given Chicago PneumaticTool Co. depression. During the World W 
had 


industry grown until 200 yar. 
12 YEARS of Dependable Service gr. were employing $50,000 men. In 192 
y the Navy canceled $70,000,000 in orders 
<i ua and in the ensuing years the Shipping 
Board sold ‘hundreds of vessels built dur 
ing the war at an average of about 20 
of what they had cost. From 1922 ¢ 
1928, not a single vessel of any size for 
international service slid down the ways 
in an American yard. 
Through this trying period, Newport 
News Shipbuilding was a pretty con- 
sistent moneymaker (inasmuch as the 
company was privately owned, no actual 
figures are available). In 19386, the 
Maritime Commission’s program was 
launched. As a result of that and the 
subsequent rapid expansion of naval 
building in this country, the company 
now has $160,000,000 of business on its 
books. 


i -curate that it is used for sett 4 
delicate cores at Chicago Pacumatic’s foundry. An Experiment Proves Successful 


Meanwhile, the company has set 
STILL GOING STRONG! records in other Collis P 
© Few plant managers are faced ak 2% a Huntington started out with the idea 
with a more difficult, delicate [i that he could use Negro labor. His plan 
roblem than that of handling . was widely derided, but today about a 
oundry cores without breakage. + aie + quarter of the workers are Negroes and 
After 12 years of service, Baker Lovet they work in skilled trades side by side 
Trucks are still doing this job a5 - . 4 with whites and at the same pay. 
satisfactorily for Chicago Pneu- eker Elevat- Efforts at unionization have been un- 
matic Tool Company’s Franklin aie ” successful, and the organization now 
foundry. Here is what they say, , i runs with a type of independent union 
“These trucks have been in etc., to keep them in service. whose operations are characterized as 
service since about July 1928, If you are looking for a way satisfactory. A school for apprentices 
under severe conditions in our to reduce manufacturing costs, normally has an enrollment of about 350, 
Foundry. In our opinion they let us show you how Baker can and the management seeks to attain 
have required the minimum help yom whatever your han- continuity of employment in lean times 
of repairs, such as bearings, dling requirements. through large-scale ship repair work. And 
Call our nearest representative, or write President Ferguson, who has always de- 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of the Baker-Raulang Company clined to become a stockholder, sets his 
2164 WEST 25th STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO own salary; reputedly he gets $40.00 4 


In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. year plus a split in the profit-sharing 


arrangement, and his associates are con- 


OLDEST MANUFACTURER OF ELECTRIC VEHICLES vinced he would get more if somebods 


Ise decided what he was worth. 
Baker ND US TR lA L TR UCKS cno-thied of after 4 
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Busin 


tome 
Homer L. Ferguson, who's president 
of the Newport News Shipbuilding 


& Drydock Co., sets his own salary 


—hut he’s underpaid. 


split-up of the 100,000 shares, will be re- 
tained by the investment trusts figuring 
n the purchase. The remaining shares 
vill be offered to the public by an under- 
writing group to be formed after the 
ssue is placed in registry with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, per- 
aps a month from now (accountants 
now are hard at work on the financial 
statements which must be included in 
the registration data). 


Innovation in Trust Activity 

Incidentally, it is generally believed 
that this is the first instance in which 
avestment trusts played the dominant 

le in a transaction of this kind (al- 
though they have participated as under- 
vriters in many public offerings). The 
negotiations were carried out by Union 
Securities Corp., a banking house which 

- owned by two Seligman trusts, Tri- 
Continental Corp. and Selected Indus- 
tries 

Other trusts associated in the busi- 
ess are United States & Foreign Securi- 
ties Corp. and United States & Inter- 
ational Securities Corp., both sponsored 
vy Dillon, Read & Co.: Dividend Shares, 
Ine sponsored by Calvin Bullock: 
Massachusetts Investors Trust, a leading 
pen-end trust: Chicago Corp., sponsored 
w Glore, Forgan & Co.; Adams Express 
Co.. First York Corp. (a subsidiary of 
Equity Corp.), and American Interna- 
tional Corp. 

Investment bankers taking part in the 
purchase include Stone and Webster & 
Blodget, A. C. Allyn & Co., Harriman 
Ripley & Co., and Ladenburg, Thalmann 
& Co. The underwriting group, when it 
formed, will buy the stock from the 
irchasing group at a price still to be 

led. Aside from the stock, the com- 
pany's only capital obligation is an issue 

ome $1,600,000 of 6° bonds which 
presumably will be paid off or refunded 
at a lower coupon rate. 


BACCO has never picked the soft bearing jobs of indus- 
try. Witness SOS pioneering of anti- bear- 
ings for railway journals. But, among SOSP"s more 


than 6,000 types and sizes, 
are bearings for practi- 
cally every industrial use. 


Let solve your 


bearing problems. accor BALL AND ROLLER 
Industries, Inc., Phila., Pa. BEARINGS 


4503 
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New Rules for Trucks 


ICC to place private 
motor carriers under same regu- 
lations as those operated for hire. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) — 
From the standpoint of safety it makes 
no difference, according to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, whether a truck 
is operated for hire or in private business. 
On this assumption the ICC has _pre- 
scribed, effective Aug. 1, the same regu- 
lations governing drivers and standards 
of equipment for private trucks operating 
in interstate commerce, with certain ex- 
ceptions, as previously prescribed for 
common and contract trucks. 

Drivers will be limited to 60 hours a 
week on duty and to 10 hours of driving 
a day. They must be 21 vears of age, 
must have both arms and both eyes, and 
must pass a general physical examina- 
tion. Specifications also are established 
for lights, brakes, and other safety equip- 
ment, but little is required that is not 
standard equipment. 

For driver-salesmen the 60-hour on 
duty rule is waived, but their driving is 
limited to 50 hours a week. A driver- 
salesman is defined as one who spends 
more than 50% of his time selling and 
less than 50° of time in driving, load- 
ing, and unloading. The age qualification 
for drivers of farm trucks is 18 and no 
physical examination will be required; 
driving time is limited to 50 hours a 
week. The commission estimates its reg- 
ulations will cover 600,000 private trucks, 
or approximately 20° of all private 
trucks on the road. 


Not without Its Advantages 


Most private carriers won't be both- 
ered much by the Commission’s regula- 
tions and many of them see an advan- 
tage in the assumption of jurisdiction by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with a 60-hour week maximum as other- 
wise, under the Wage-Hour Law, they 
would have to pay time and one-half for 
overtime over 42 hours. 

The National Council of Private Truck 
Owners which, as an organization, resists 
the ICC's jurisdiction, probably will ask 
for review by the full commission of the 
regulations, which were prescribed by 
Division 5, acting for the commission, 
subject to appeal. The council takes the 
position that as only a small percentage 
of private trucks cross state lines, no 
need is shown for federal safety regula- 
tion, as the states have jurisdiction. 

The commission noted, however, that 
28 states don’t regulate in any way the 
hours of drivers of private trucks. Con- 
cerning the advantage of a 60-hour week 
maximum, the council opines that even 
if private truckers accept ICC jurisdic- 
tion now they will wind up eventually by 
paying overtime for the difference be- 
tween 42 hours and 60 hours and be sub- 


The Crowned Heads of Cotton 


Queen of the Memphis, Tenn., Cot- 
ten Carnival, Lida Willey, lets Cot- 
ton King Claude Crawford have a 
look at the new cotton stamps re- 
leased for the first time anywhere, in 
Memphis last week by the Federal 
Surplus Corp. The 
stamps, which are being given to re- 
lief families, are redeemable in cot- 


Commodities 


Approve the Cotton Sta: » 


ton dresses and other cotton pee 
and clothes. The plan can provide 
over 12,000 needy families in Mem- 
phis with stamps. Some 200 families 
received stamps the first day, 950 
the second. Practically all issued 
were promptly spent, and Main St. 
stores were having a sizable spurt in 


the sale of cotton goods. 


ject to boot to all the regulations im- 
posed on for-hire carriers. 

Wage-Hour Administrator Fleming an- 
nounced that when the Commission’s reg- 
ulations become effective Aug. 1, the 
drivers of private carriers will become 
exempt from the 42-hour provision of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, but that the 
Wage-Hour Division does not regard the 
ICC’s order as having retroactive effect. 


Coal for St. Louis 


New freight rates set on 
Arkansas “smokeless,” subject to 
ICC approval. Hlinoisans protest. 


Repucep FREIGHT RATES on Arkansas 
“smokeless” coal to St. Louis have been 
approved by the Southwestern Freight 
Bureau and the Western Traffic Execu- 
tives. If the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approves, the Frisco Railroad 
will be permitted to cut its Fort Smith- 
St. Louis rate from $3.05 a ton to $2. 
Prompting the reduction is St. Louis’ 
new smoke-control law, which opens a 
market for the Arkansas fuel, providing 
it can be made available at prices com- 
parable to those formerly paid for un- 
processed Southern Illinois now 
ruled out by the city’s requirements. It 
has been claimed by Arkansas mining in- 
terests that the $2 freight rate will en- 
able them to provide 500,000 to 1,500,000 
tons of smokeless a year at a minimum 
retail cost of $5.50 a ton—about $1 a 
ton cheaper than some of the best grades 


coal 


of southern Illinois coal now being sed 

Southern I}linois coal interests, in arm: 
over the St. Louis law, are prepared t 
carry a protest to the ICC. 

Real test of the law, it is generally 
agreed, will come in the fall, when the 
need for house-heating recurs, and hous: 
holders will learn whether enough smoke- 
less coal is available at the price former!) 
paid for the Illinois product. 

Illinois coal, of course, can_ stil! 
burned where smoke-eliminating 
ment is in use. Besides, Illinois operators 
are preparing to offer coal processed to 
meet the requirements of the St. Louis 
law (BW—Apr20°40,p48). is 
mated that St. Louis burns about 6.1100 
000 tons of coal a year. 


Hotel Credit Service 


Sponsors stress fact that 
representatives of participating 
firms can’t pad expense accounts. 


card schemes 


soon to be al 


Latest of hotel credit 
(BW- -Feb24°40.p4) is 
nounced by Continental Hotel Se: 
Co., of San plan 
which a corporation may turn over | 
dling of all hotel expenses for its sales 
executive force to the West Coast firm 
All traveling members of a company’s 
staff are given credit cards entitling them 
to charge hotel expenses (rooms, mr ils, 


Francisco, in a 


laundry service, telephone calls) wile 
on company trips. At the end of the 
month, Continental bills the participat- 
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Both are cases for 


INSURANCE! 


A merchant cannot feel safe about his win- 
dow display unless he has adequate plate 
glass insurance. Having it, however—and 
having it with a reliable company—he is 
assured of quick replacement service following 


breakage, without cost or trouble. 


A property owner is just as needful of pro- 
tection, though perhaps of a different type. 
For an accident on his premises may mean 


injury or damage, then a claim, then judgment, 


then loss. Adequate insurance prevents loss 
to the insured, because it has already as- 


sumed his risk. 


Every loss that is not insured proves the 
need for supervised selection of coverages. 
This is available through a competent local 
agent thoroughly schooled in insurance and 
familiar with your special needs. Representa- 
tives of American Surety and New York 
Casualty Companies—conveniently near you 


—fit this requirement. 


PREVENT—-DO NOT LAMENT LOSS! 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICES: 100 Broadway, New York 
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ing firm for all hotel expenses incurred 
during the period by its employees, 
furnishing itemized statements 

Sponsors emphasize their plan will: 
(1) eliminate bookkeeping and auditing 
of expense accounts; (2) prevent pad- 
ding; (3) free company funds formerly 
tied up in revolving expense accounts be- 
cause salesmen and executives no longer 
need take out cash for hotel 
charges when preparing a trip. 

While Continental has built up a 
chain of co-operating hotels where its 


“advance 


credit cards are honored, officials of the 
service claim they will build “custom 
hotel lists to fit the preferences 
and needs of any company. 

Cash is handled by designated banks 
in New York, Chicago, Kansas City, At- 
Janta, and San Francisco. The client re- 
mits payment monthly for total hotel 
expense incurred the previous month, 


made” 


less the regular cash discount, to the 
bank nearest his home office. The bank 
then makes payments to participating 
hotels by countersigned bank checks. 
Continental gets its percentage from 
the hotels, not from participating com- 
panies. 

Credit cards are not transferable and 
can't be used to obtain cash. 


That “New” Nash Car 


Talk about model which 
would compete in lowest range 
features facts, lots of rumors. 


Our oF THE WeLTER of discussion about 
the new low-priced, lightweight car that 
Nash-Kelvinator is presumed to be ready- 
ing for the new auto season emerged this 
week a variety of rumors—-some reason- 
ably direct from the feedbox—-and a few 
established facts. These appeared to be 
the facts: 

(1) Nash is completing a new plant in 
Kenosha, measuring 250x 250 ft. and 
costing an estimated $250,000. 

(2) Equipment is being ordered and 
installed in the new plant for the manu- 
facture of motors. 

(3) Parts stock has been moved out 
of the Kenosha plant, and the space thus 
created can accommodate an assembly 
line. 

(4) Parts stock has been moved out of 
a Seamans body plant in Milwaukee and 
the space gained is sufficient for the man- 
ufacture of an entire body line. 

The most plausible rumors: 

That Nash's new car will sell in the 
Plymouth-Chevrolet-Ford price range—a 
good $100 below Nash’s lowest-priced car 
today—and possibly as low as Stude- 
baker's Champion. 

That 1,000 additional men will be em- 
ployed by mid-August, raising the Nash 
total, if local U.A.W. hopes are realized, 
to 4.400 men. 

Not so plausible: That the car will 
have an all-plastic body. 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS - 


PERSONNEL 


EXECUTIVE 


S.W.O.C. Launches National Drive 


Aims to “complete organization of every ste¢| 
mill in America,” but is making no plans for showdown, 
which might interfere with union’s orderly growth. 


CLosinG its second National Policy Con- 
vention in Chicago this week, the C.1.0.’s 
powerful Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee launched a drive to “complete 
the organization of every steel mill in 
America.” A thousand delegates cheered 
their officers’ assertion that, since the 
great strike of 1937 in “Little Steel.” the 
S.W.O.C. had reestablished itself on a 
stable financial basis and now had writ- 
ten contracts in 654 mills covering 
550,000 workers. 

High point of the convention’s enthu- 
siasm came with passage of the resolu- 
tion to make the S.W.O.C. an autono 
mous international union in two years to 
take its place on an equal footing with 


the United Mine Workers in 
Other convention highlights: 

(1) Indorsement of the 30-)\ 
for basic industries, “to be made - 
in steel as soon as possible.” 

(2) Reference of all recomie 
on wage increases to the pote 
Policy Committee under the ast: 
manship of Clinton Golden. 

(3) Announcement that no 
been made by steel companies of (| 
called “ten-day escape clause” writ 
into basic contracts in 1938. 

(4) A claim that Republic. Young: 
town, and Inland 
representatives regularly for the sett) 
ment of grievances and that agreemen! 


were meeting 


The East Side Drive—a Super Highway 


By June 30, all this construction 
work will be finished and New York- 
ers will be able to use their new high- 
speed, double-deck highway on the 
east side of Manhattan Island along 
the shore of the East River, instead 
of dodging through slow midtown 
traffic. Northbound cars will use the 


lower deck; southbound vehicles wil 
be routed to the upper level. At on 
point—where a third deck has bee 
put on to handle expected traffic— 
the highway becomes “the only pro}- 
ect of its kind in the world.” Cost ¢! 
the link from 49th to 92nd streets © 
figured at $10,700,000. 
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be signed with them before the 
convention met 
Here's how the steel labor situation 
Pr ic. | Republic. The recent Supreme Court 


sal to rehear a Circuit Court order 
a Labor Board decision Is 


ted to effect the reinstatement of 


estimated 6,000 participants in the 
I lve 7 stee! strike, with payment of back 


ves. S.W.O.C. expects the ordered 


ery stee] of “company unions” 

% Republic Steel plants to leave it as 
DWdowns aly functioning labor organization 
rth. Rep iblie’s mills. The court’s order to 


vain with S.W.OC. is being scrupu- 
sly observed by the company and the 


mn the C19 on professes amazement at what it 
; the management’s new attitude of 
hie eek ck action on grievances. The union 
ade realit that 900 new members joined up 
Cleveland alone after the Supreme 
uMeEndations it decision. The steel committee's 
tent Way strategy will be to press for signed 
astute chair agreement. 
NO ose has ating for Court's “Must” 
of the so Indications are that Republic will 
se” writte ntinue to bargain, but won't sign until 
e Supreme Court says it must. Pros- 
ic, Youngs pects for the rumored “deal” in’ which 
eting uni Republic would sign in return for con- 
the setth esions in the amount of money to be 
agreements HZpaid out in back wages seem remote. 
There appears to be little disposition on 


ther side for any such dicker, particu- 
Jarly at this juncture when the exact 
amount of Republic’s liability is still to 
be determined. 

The A.F.L. has already tried to make 
capital of the possibility for a compro- 
mise by warning the steel workers that 
the C.LO. will sell out their interests in 

wck-pay restitution in return for Tom 
Girdler’s signature on a contract. The 
nion will probably petition for a Labor 
Board election before approaching Re- 
public with any determined demand for 
a contract. 

Bethlehem. Here, too, Supreme Court 
action has been significant. S.W.O.C. 
hails the court’s decision on the Walsh- 
Healy law, empowering the Department 
of Labor to set pay minimums, as a 
great union victory over Bethlehem. The 
non also claims that coordination of 
the Bethlehem organizing campaign 


inder Golden’s direction has practically 
restored its strength to the level of 1937 
en it struck at the corporation’s 
ant Johnstown plant. 

No strikes, but rather contract de- 
mands implemented by moves for Labor 
joard action, are anticipated. No real 
tion is expected this summer. 


Inland and Youngstown. Uere the 
as Heel nor 


cles u l 


Aft one 


has been bargaining continually 


ra fic— ‘hout having signed agreements. At 
ly proj- Youngstown’s Indiana mills a temporary 
Cost of reakcdown in the grievance machinery 


precipitated a short strike and 
ending in a_ settlement. 
ing to the union, it is operating | 


ets 


Labor and Vanagement 


BOSS: “ and get it in the five o'clock mail!” 


STENO: “But, Mr. Brown, | can't perform miracles. It will 
take me all night to type 200 copies!" 

BOSS: “Nonsense! Put that duplicator to work ve and 
you can do the whole job in half an hour! 


P» When you have information to flash to a number of people, do 
it the quick, easy, economical way —turn to your duplicator and 


to Hammermill Duplicator Paper. 


> Hammermill Duplicator Paper gives you clearer copies, and 
more of them, from both gelatin and spirit machines. On the spirit 
duplicator it is an exceptional economizer of contact fluid; when 
used with the new Hammermill Master Paper, it makes up to 500 
clean, readable copies. 


> You can get Hammermill Duplicator Paper from your printer 
or stationer in white and six colors also in Hammermill Dupli- 
cator Bristol, a filing card weight. Send for free 100 sheet packet, 
which will include test sheets of Hammermill Master Paper, a 
useful booklet, “Duplicator Facts,"’ and the Operating Guide, a 


handy chart to help you get better duplicator copies, 


ARK 
LooK cor THE WATERM 7 


HAMMERMIL 
DUPLICATOR PAPER 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


Hammermill Paper Co., Dept. W. Erie. Pa 
Please send me free 100-sheet packet of 
Hammermill Duplicator, including test sheets 
e of Hammermil!l Master Paper, “Duplicator 
Facts,”’ and Operating Guide. (Students & 
utside U. §., 

We operate a Spirit-type, gelatin-type, duplicator. 

Name 
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just as effectively in the Inland and 
Youngstown plants as it is in plants 
where it has signed contracts. 

Continuing and increasingly peaceful 
labor relations are foreseen. No signed 
contract is in prospect until the Supreme 
Court decides the celebrated Inland Steel 
case, with its important question of 
whether refusal to sign means refusal to 
bargain. 

National and American Rolling Mills. 
In these two companies the union is 
weakest, its bargaining power lowest. A 
number of Labor Board cases have been 
instituted but no final decisions have 
been handed down. 

Even with NLRB help the union seems 
too weak in these spots for much ac- 
tivity. Its program calls for slow, hard 
organization, while the companies bank 
on employees’ loyalty. 

U.S, Steel. The union has had con- 
tracts with “Big Steel” since 1937; but 
the grievance machinery has creaked, 
and the union’s power has been small. 
Except for the Gary works, it is esti- 
mated that less than half of U. 5. Steel’s 
workers are paying union dues. 


Outlook: Peace 


Improvement of grievance handling 
is indicated, and “Big Steel” will con- 
tinue its agreement with the S.W.O.C. 
for the time being. But if the agreement 
becomes troublesome, it is expected to 
take advantage of the “ten-day escape 
clause” which it demanded in its 1938 
contract, still in effect. In the meantime, 
union organizers are active in trying to 
collect dues and sign up workers, with 
most emphasis on the company’s Car- 
negie-Illinois subsidiary. The prospect is 
for peace. 

Jones & Laughlin. J&L is the 
S.W.0.C.’s_ prize exhibit. After 36- 
hour strike in 1937, which resulted in an 
exclusive bargaining agreement for the 
S.W.O.C., both company union 
addressed themselves to the problem of 
making collective bargaining work. First 
barrier was lowered production which 
attended the union's organization of the 
plant. Earl Blank, new industrial rela- 
tions chief for J&L, and S.W.O.C’s Phil 
Murray and Golden got together on 
the problem and have been together 
ever since. Result has been a mounting 
output-per-man curve and increased 
harmony. 

There seems to be nothing to interfere 
with closer and closer working relations 
between company and union. S.W.O.C. 
expects dues payments to get nearer 
100% as it succeeds in making its influ- 
ence felt. 

Labor in steel seems to be in a period 
of orderly growth. How long such a 
period will last is dependent on the 
union's power to keep its rank and file, 
particularly in Republic and Bethlehem, 
from making demands that will mean 
trouble. Clearly, 8.W.O.C. is making no 
plans for showdowns this summer. 


Business W eek Vay 4 


Policies Split Associated Farmer, 


Direct actionists say anti-union group hay go, 
soft. Many Southern California units withhold (un, 


from state organization. 


SOON TO BREAK out in the open in Cali- 
fornia is a bitter factional quarrel among 
leaders of the Associated Farmers which 
has split the powerful anti-union farm 
group into two camps. 

One group, the direct actionists, be- 
lieves the A.F. has gone soft under the 
leadership of the last two years, and is 
promoting a “return to the anti-union 
principles on which A.F. was founded.” 
The other faction thinks the outfit won't 
get anywhere merely by squelching union 
threats as they arise, but should gain its 
ends by a campaign of public education 
and by fostering “sound” relationships 
with “responsible” unions when = such 
moves will result in direct benefit to A.F. 
members. The agreement recently signed 
by milk producers in the San Francisco 
area with the A.F.L. Milkers’ Union 
(BW—May4°j0.p25) is an example of 
the type of collective bargaining they 
favor. 

This week the two factions were in 
the position of opposing football teams 
with the fumbled ball of A.F. control 
spinning crazily down the field. Future 


—, 


Milker pact provokes 

of the organization depends r1 
group captures the ball. ss 
Roughly, it’s a clash between ae 
philosophies of open shop Los 
and closed shop San Francisco 
actionists are led by promin \} 
directors in the Imperial Vall 
home of rugged individualism,” [os 4 saad 
geles county, and the group of ath 
in the southern end of the fruitful s 7 
Joaquin Valley. 
Most of the southern count Ho 
have quit paying their tax qu a 
the state organization. Funds « we 
low ebb. Money contributed for 9; om 
operations by the large business fee 
following the A.F. convention last |) 
cember isn’t sufficient to enable the sta: = 
organization to carry on for the rest, W. 
the vear. Both factions are bidding { os 
support of the county units. or 
Quits in “Disillusionment” 
Harold E. Pomeroy, secretay ho 


since September, 1938, has resigned 
disillusionment.” Formerly director 
the State Relief Administration uni 


A New Administration Bows In—to Trouble 


The new officers of the Building 
Service Employees’ International 


Union had scarcely taken their oaths 
of office at the union's convention in 
Atlantic City last week, when sub- 
poenas were served to President Wm. 
McFetridge (second from right) and 


u 

E 

g 

n 

F 

p 

a 

t 

two other high officials, to appre | 
before a New York grand jury t 
May 27, for questioning in regard | 
the union's financial operatiow 
under the former president, Geory 
Scalise, who is now under indict men 


for extortion. 
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Busine 


iblican régime of ex-Governor 


Me Merriam, Pomeroy attempted to 
titute finesse for fists. He operated 
the assumption that a labor-peace 
sora was the ultimate A.F. goal. 
The énal break came late last month 

chen his directors refused to approve the 

\F.L. Milkers’ Union proposal for a 
aster contract with the San Francisco 


Ik producers. 

[he direct actionists in southern Cali- 
fornia are gunning for S. H. Strathman, 
ead of the Los Angeles office, whom they 
wd as of the Pomeroy persuasion. 
ohn S. Watson, president of A.F., is a 
milk producer in the San Francisco area 
nd as such is a party to the Milkers’ 
lnion contract, a fact which makes his 
sition on policy a bit confusing to 
ther A.F. leaders. 

The organization got off its course, say 
the direct actionists, following election of 
Holmes Bishop, Orange County citrus 
grower, two years ago. Bishop, they 
maintain, didn’t use the iron fist enough 
and allowed the “pussyfooters,” or “of- 


regi 


fice farmers,” to gain control. 

In the background, but still powerful, 
are such original A.F. leaders as Col. 
Walter Garrison, first president, who 
toured the country two years 
promote the Associated Farmers of 
(America, and S. Parker Frisselle, widely- 
espected San Joaquin Valley farmer, 
both direct actionists. Phil Bancroft, of 
San Francisco, national spokesman for 
\.F., hasn’t made his position clear but 
s believed to lean toward the same view. 

The A.F. investigation last fall by the 
La Follette Civil Liberties Committee 
isn't a factor in the present struggle for 
control. In fact, A.F. have 
come through the inquiry unscathed as 
far as western business and public opin- 


ago to 


seems to 


ion is concerned. 


app 
ju 
ga 
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Racine Finds Peace 


But Goodwill Campaign— 
unifying labor and management 
—faces test at hands of C.W.O.C. 


Earty this year, in Racine, Wis., the 
retail clerks, members of a C.1.0. union, 
gave a goodwill dinner for the town’s 
merchants. The the local 
chamber of commerce was toastmaster. 

Later, the American held a 
*ouple of smokers, attended by both em- 


secretary of 
Legion 


ployers and some 70 union officials. A 
company president led off with a speech 
at one of those functions, and next on 
the program came one of his employees, 
president of the C.1.0. local, who had 
led three separate, bitter strikes against 
the company only a few years ago. 

rhe informal fraternizing of a town’s 
business and labor leaders at some com- 
munity fish-fry may make fine copy for 
a local newspaper in a period of tranquil 
labor relations, but just how does the co- 
operative spirit bear up when the going 
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Introducing the Plywood Plane 


The basket-woven airplane is the 
latest contender for “flivver plane” 
honors. Invented by Allan D. Green- 
wood (right, above), former director 
of aeronautics for the state of Ore- 
gon, this two-place plane is actually 


“woven” with thin strips of plywood 


cost of materials is $33.20. 


Total 
The plane will be tested as soon as 
the 


construction is completed at 


Aero Industries Technical Institute 


in Glendale, Calif. 


gets tough and union contracts are in 
negotiation? 

Two weeks ago, Racine thought it had 
a partial answer to that question when 
a milk wagon drivers’ strike was settled 
in one day without violence, without 
pickets, without any break in the nego- 
tiations, and without any attempt to 
interrupt essential deliveries or to stop 
the sale of milk by stores. All this was 
in sharp contrast to what happened three 
years ago when the drivers struck. 

Last week, the town could cite further 
evidence that its Campaign 
was paying real dividends. The C.1.0.’s 
Construction Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee had decided that it was about time 
to carry their war on A.F.L.’s building 
trades unions into Racine. In reply, the 
United Labor Committee warned Denny 
Lewis and his C.W.O.C. to keep out of 
town—and Racine’s C.1.0. unions have 
a healthy the com- 
mittee’s pronouncements. If the city’s 


Goodwill 


voice in all labor 
new spirit of cooperation, bred by barber- 
shop harmony and the joint banging of 
beer steins on the table, can succeed in 
averting a jurisdictional row, even the 
worst skeptics will have to admit there is 
something to be said for the strictly 
fraternal approach to labor relations. 


Good Will with a Purpose 

The entire Goodwill Campaign is an 
outgrowth of a “Goodwill Fourth of 
July” committee, appointed in 1937 by a 
new mayor who was painfully conscious 
of the split between labor and manage- 
ment—a split which had resulted in 19 
strikes and the 7,200 jobs for 
Racine workers in the three preceding 


ke ms if 


years. To the celebration that first com 
mittee staged, manufacturer-committee 
men contributed materials, worker-com 
built temporary 


lee cream 


mitteemen them into 
crackerjack 


coupons given child in 
June brought out hundreds of families. 


structures and 


to eV ery school 


Since 1987, the Goodwill Committee 
has grown to the point where it runs 
assorted civic activities in which labor 
and management participate side by 
side. Meanwhile, other supplementary 


organizations have been set up for 


assorted such as promoting 


plant open houses, working up amateur 


purposes 


dramas to boost the town and its build- 
ers, and speakers on com- 
munity There been a 


resurgence of local pride, even to the 


providing 
subjects has 
extent of local workmen displacing out- 
side organizers who held union offices 


“Labor Peace” and Jobs 


How the plan applies to finding new 
jobs for Racine’s unemployed lies in the 
persuasive power of “labor peace” asa 
talking point. Not long ago, for examovle, 
a manufacturer looking for a new plant 
site rejected the town because he feared 
its unions. Immediately, the city’s labor 
leaders volunteered to visit the manufac- 
turer and demonstrate their constructive 
attitude toward management, and thus 
offer him reasonable 
against labor difficulty. The 
promise there would be no work stop- 


any assurance 


written 


pages in construction of a new variety 


chain store—which building trades offi- 
cers signed not long ago to induce the 
chain to open a new outlet—is another 


example of job-building by cooperation. 
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Business 
( begins with BUYING 


° A manufacturer must buy be- 
fore he can sell. He must buy the 
raw stuff that goes to make the fin- 
ished product; he must buy machin- 
ery and the plants to house it, and 
must hire the men without whom 
the finest equipment in the world 
would be just so much worthless 
scrap. 


* In our particular case, being a 
large manufacturer, we are first of 
all an enormous buyer. If all of the 
copper wire we buy ina single good 
year were converted into sixteenth- 
inch wire, the strand would stretch 
over 209,000 miles—enough to 
wind eight times around the Earth. 
And the insulating yarn we buy 
could be looped 36 times from 
Earth to Moon. 


* We use enough steel and iron 
each good year to build two rail- 
road tracks 2,290 miles long—or a 
couple of Oakland Bay Bridges. 


* We buy a lot of gas, oil, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen and oxygen; we 
are a huge consumer of gold, silver, 
mercury and tungsten. You won't 
find the kind of sapphires we use 
for bearings in a jewelry store—nor 
would you find a jewelry store in 
the world that could supply the 
20,000,000 jewels we need each 
year. We even buy diamonds and 
use them as dies for drawing very 
fine wire. Though most of our pur- 


chases run into tremendous quan- 
tities, one of them, last year, amount- 
ed to just one ten-thousandths of a 
gram. That was radium, and it cost 
$300. 


* Every one of the forty-eight 
states and Alaska are important sup- 
pliers of ours. Twenty foreign coun- 
tries contribute materials not pro- 
duced in America. Almost literally, 
every industry and every farm pro- 
duces something that we use. 


* “What in the world can a farm 
grow for Westinghouse?”, you ask. 
Just to name a few things — oat hulls, 
molasses, grain and sugar cane for 
alcohol, dextrine from corn, flour 
and straw for making foundry cores, 
lard, sugar, lumber and tapioca; 
also leather, wool, cotton and meat 
products. It all adds up to this. Each 
year we buy morethan $ 100,000,000 
worth of the products of industry 
and farmers. Some of our people 
have estimated that these purchases 
give work to about 36,000 persons 
anoually. This is in addition to our 
own 43,000 employees who fabri- 
cate these materials into a vast num- 
ber of machines and appliances 
which increase the permanent 
wealth of America. 


* Who gets this wealth? Why, 
the industries and farmers who sold 
the materials to us, of course. It’s 
really nothing but an elaborate 
process of swapping. We swap what 
we make for the materials needed to 
make our products. 


* That’s why we cannot con- 
sider ourselves as a separate indus- 
try. Along with thousands of others, 
we are merely an essential cog in 
the tremendous process which has 
created American prosperity and 
the American way of living. 


| problems. 
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Club over Akron? 


Labor difficulties, pr. sen; 
and pending, revive talk 
decentralizing rubber indus, 


Wirn tHe Generar Tire strike 
its second month still deadlocked, 
is hearing revived talk of decent: 
the rubber industry. The strike, , 
out of the first important labor « 
in Akron’s rubber shop in two year. wa, 
voted April 10 by Local 9 of C10). 
United Rubber Workers of Americ: 

| The union charges that the cor 

has violated provisions of the cor 
signed last June 12. It alleges that the 
“company has chiseled on rates of pay.” 
that it has “attempted to break dow 
six-hour day,” and has “followed a 
stant policy of refusing to adjust , 
ances within a reasonable time after pre- 
sentation.” According to the union, the 
strike was precipitated by the company’s 
arbitrary announcement of lowered wage 
_ rates for tire-builders. 


| Insists on Contract’s Terms 


The company’s position is that a con- 
tract exists which provides for negotia- 
tion of any differences between labor and 
management, and that the union, scorn- 
ing its pledged word to renounce striking 
during the life of the agreement, has 
violated the contract. General says it 
will talk settlement only when the men 
have returned to work and have insti- 
tuted discussions under the contract's 
terms. 

The union, recalling that it was the 
four weeks’ strike at General in 1934 
which started the series of labor disputes 
that swept Akron factories in the sub- 
sequent three years, regards the present 
case as an important test of strength 
The local union involved is using all its 
resources and the International is con- 
tributing $1,000 a week with the promise 
of more when needed. The compan) 
claims that inventories are adequate for 
another three months, and that the 
working force is being augmented daily 
by employees deserting the strike. The 
situation makes prospects for a quick 
compromise appear slight. 


Productivity Off, Says Company 
General’s trouble is being watched wit! 
deep interest by the rest of the industry 
Basic problem of manufacturing in 
Akron, say rubber company officials, is 
| the necessity of dealing with a union de- 
_manding more and more pay for less 
and less work. Production figures are 
cited to show that the productivity per 
man has declined since the union came i) 
With a determined C.1L.O. drive on 
Goodyear in the making, various loca!:- 
ties in the South as well as small town- 
in Ohio and Indiana are being men- 
tioned as answers to rubber’s labor 
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Connecticut Weekend 


Program focuses attention 
on state’s industrial advantages 
and achievements of plants. 


fas is “Industrial Open House Week- 
end” in Connecticut. Sponsored by the 
State Development 
event (May 16 to 19) is part of a broad 


»rogram to focus residents’ attention 
prog 


Commission, the 


on the importance of industry and 
killed labor to the state, and to pub- 
licize Connecticut’s industrial advantages 
throughout the nation. 

The Open House was scheduled to get 
under way with nearly 100 of the state's 
leading industrial firms opening their 
doors to visitors on Thursday and Fri- 
day, providing guides to explain produe- 
tion operations. Some of these concerns 
have never before allowed visitors in a 
century of operation. Some employees 
were getting time off with full pay to 
take their families and friends through 
the factory, or to visit other plants. 

Close to five hundred out-of-state busi- 
ness men were expected to be in Connec- 
ticut for two meetings supplementing the 
opening of factories to visitors: a Re- 
search Day Forum, in New Haven, de- 
voted to the importance of research in 
industry; and a New England Aviation 
Conference, in Hartford, drawing many 
aviation manufacturers and experts. 


Wage-Hour Rulings 


“Wholesale” auto dealers 
must pay time-and-a-half. Twenty 
operations are listed as “seasonal.” 


Decisions of the Wage-Hour Division 
last week put 20 industrial operations 
under its “seasonal” classifications, 
whereby employers get liberalized over- 
time payment rulings, but included 
“wholesale” automobile dealers on the 
list of industries under the full force of 
the law. 

As to the auto dealers, the division 
ruled that the Wage-Hour overtime 
exemption applicable to “service” estab- 
lishments applied only to those serving 
private consumers. Thus, when a dealer 
sells to other dealers for resale or to com- 
mercial establishments for business or 
industrial use; sells parts and accessories 
to dealers, garages, fleet accounts; sells 
trucks, tractors, and trailers to business 
or industrial concerns; or makes “fleet” 
sales; he must make full overtime wage 
payments as defined in the law. 

Rule of thumb law by which dealers 
can tell whether or not they are “private 
services” is that if 50% or more of the 
dollar value of their total sales repre- 
Sents retail sales, plus services for con- 
Sumers, the establishment is entitled to 
the overtime exemption. 


\mong the operations included in the 
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When speed, accuracy and finish are vital to your 
profit, choose Disston Bite-Rite Files! Teeth, 
staggered like a harrow, cut, smooth and level 
at each stroke. The Bite-Rite correct shape 
of cutting tip, rugged shoulders between the 
teeth ... the round, smooth, open gullet 
which assures free, clean discharge of 
chips (heavy, long, curling chips like 
those from a lathe tool)... these fea- 
tures give you the Disston Bite-Rite 
File advantages — Speed of cut, long 
life, smoothness of filed surface! 
Change to Disston Bite-Rite Files 
now. You'll discover new 
sources of profit. See your 
Disston distributor, or write 
to Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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seasonal definitions were: buying, han- 
dling, stemming, and redrying of green 
leaf tobacco; tobacco warehousing; buy- 
ing, stripping, sizing, and packing of 
cigar leaf tobacco; open-cut mining; and 
hybrid seed processing. Employers in 
this industry may, therefore, work em- 
ployees 12 hours a day or 56 hours in 
any one work week for 14 weeks in any 
calendar year without time-and-a-half. 


Teeth for Arbitration 


Wuen Governor Lenatan signed the 
Schwartzwald bill at Albany recently, 
New York became the first state to 
legalize voluntary arbitration of moot 
points for labor-management contracts. 
The new legislation provides that em- 
ployers and unions, unable to come to 
terms on provisions in an agreement 
which they are negotiating, may throw 
the whole thing into arbitration and the 
courts will uphold the arbitrator’s award. 

Formerly the procedure of arbitrating 
labor disputes had legal sanction only 
when the question arbitrated arose out 
of a difference on terms already written 
into a contract. 


Garment Workers Gain 


Minimtum wage rates in the apparel in- 
dustry--which will mean an addition of 
about $10,000,000 annually to 650,000 
garment workers—were approved last 
week by Wage-Hour Administrator 
Philip Fleming on recommendation of an 
industry committee. 

Actual rates will range from 324¢ to 
40¢ an hour, as compared to the statu- 
tory minimum of 30¢. About 12,500 es- 
tablishments, whose annual production 
is valued at approximately $2,700,000,- 
000, will be affected by the order. 

One provision of Fleming’s 
which may elicit criticism from 
U.S. employers was that which allowed 
Puerto Rico manufacturers to remain 
on the 30¢ basis—even though this was 
a part of committee recommendations. 


order 
some 


National Telephone Union? 
Wirn its first certification of two inde- 
pendent labor unions in the telephone 
industry, the National Labor Relations 


Board apparently has approved — the 
movement among telephone employees 
to form a national, unaffiliated labor 
organization similar to the railroad 
brotherhoods. 

The certification of two Bell System 
unions on the Pacific Coast, covering 
plant and toll maintenance’ workers, 
was the first’ official recognition by 
NLRB: of the independent telephone 
groups. The unions are members of the 
National Federation of Telephone Work- 
ers (formed a year ago), which now 
represents more than 110,000 employees 
in the Bell System and independent 
telephone industry. 
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Another “New Era” in Motoring 


Fluid flywheel for autos emerges from the 
experimental stage and is being used on an increasing 
number of 1940 cars. Buses applying the principle, too. 


AFTER MUCH RESEARCH and a consider- 
able outlay of money on the part of the 
automobile industry, the liquid drive— 
or “fluid flywheel’”——has definitely come 
into its own. The principle is being ap- 
plied on a wide scale in current produc- 
tion, and prospects are that some manu- 
facturers who have not yet adopted it 
will do so in the near future. 

It is an axiom in automotive engineer- 
ing circles that if the same amount of 
money, time, and brains had been de- 
voted years ago to the development of 
the steam vehicle as went into the evolu- 
tion of the gasoline automobile, cars with 
internal engines probably 
would be in the minority today. 

The steam vehicle always had the edge 
in smooth acceleration and simplicity of 
power control—no gears to shift, maxi- 


combustion 


mum torque always available. Years ago, 
that didn’t seem so important. Then the 
problem was to build cars that would 
run and keep running. 

But, as the automobile grew more re- 
liable, engineering efforts switched to 
trying to make it perform more like 
“steamers”. Engines went from single and 


two cylinder types to fours—then si \es, 
eights, twelves, sixteens—always wit}, 
idea of making power flow and acce|; 
tion smoother and more positive. 


Switch Work to Transmission 


Finally, a number of years ago, enyi 
neers decided that not much more co 
be done with the engine. They started {) 
work on the transmission, to elimina! 
gearshifting while retaining fast getaway 
Dozens of types of automatic transn 
sions and torque converters were 
signed, built, tried out, and for the mo 
part discarded. One 
facturer is reputed to have spent close | 
$3,000,000 on one design of transmissi 
before giving it up—at least, for the time 


automobile mar 


being—as a bad job. 

Other forms of easy-shifting mechan 
isms such as automatic clutches, 
wheeling mechanisms, automatic over 
drives, Hudson’s “electric hand” 
abandoned) all had somewhat the same 
objectives in view in modified form 

At last, there seems to have emerge: 
the next step toward steam like perform 
ance. Fluid flywheels have now been 


(now 


Assembly of a Fuller truck transmission and fluid flywheel of the American 
Blower type. Truck designs differ vastly from passenger car's. 
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“ACCURACY CONTROLLER 


MULTIPLIES 
DIVIDES 
ADDS 
SUBTRACTS 
Automatically and 
High-speed electric spot welding is Electrically 

ne of the manufacturing innova- pr et 
tions which made the mass produc- 
tion of fluid flywheels possible. In the 
picture above, a Chrysler hydraulic 
oupling is being assembled on a 


Progressive spot welder 


enforces 
standard or optional equipment on figure accura 


enough cars for sufficient time to prove 
their practicability. 

Fluid flywheels aren’t new of course. 
They have been used for years on ocean 
ners, in power houses, in mines, and 
ave even been in use on expensive 
European vehicles for some years past. 
What U. S. manufacturers did was to 
wlve the problem of producing such 
mechanisms, with their many parts, on 
1 economical mass-production basis | |§ 
BW—Sep9’39 p46) . 

Introduced in this country by Chrysler 
n 1988 as optional equipment on its 
1939 model Custom Imperial, fluid fly- 
vheels are now to be found on four dif- 
ferent Chrysler models—the Crown Im- 
perial (on which it is standard equip- | 
ment), the New Yorker, the Saratoga, | 
ind the Traveler (on which it is listed 
ut $38 extra). 


There’s a size for 
every need 


All figures set up by the operator, and 
the answer, appear in plain view in 
straight line dials with decimals cor- 
rectly pointed off. 


All figures can be read without effort 
and checked for accuracy. Mistakes 
can’t happen without being instantly 
caught. 


This 5-Point Accuracy Controller, ex- 
clusive with Marchant, is invaluable in 
all figure work. It enforces figure ac- 


Of Chrysler’s 1940 production on these | curacy. 
three models, so far, 80% have been 
ordered and sold with fluid flywheels— 
to a tune of some 15,000 cars. These | ap. Investigate! 30" y, 
cars retain the conventional gearshifting . DESK SI ACE Compare! Ap 


transmission, although for ordinary driv- for smallest 6”x10” 
ing it is possible to leave the transmis- 
sion in high even when stopping and 
starting, 


There are four other 
for largest full-auto- important elements of 
matic all-electric o Accuracy Control- 
»—_ 

x14" 


General Motors was not long in fol- 
lowing suit and introduced, in 1939, its 
Hydra-matic transmission on the two 
Oldsmobile models. Fundamentally, this 
is a fluid flywheel with two automatic 
change-gears ahead and behind it. The 
entire transmission sells for $75 extra, 
and over 8,000 such assemblies have been 
produced to date, with production and 
sales limited by manufacturing problems 


C.M. Invests in Equipment | 
| 
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rather than by demand. Eig! 
Oldsmobiles have absorbed 4,50 
the sixes the balance. In Ok 
case, shifting, except for rey 
starting the engine, is eliminat: 

General Motors has now iny: 

| $3,000,000 in a new plant in D, 
voted entirely to the productio: 
transmissions, which undoubt. 
become available on other G.M 
production picks up for the 194 

Chrysler is also currently re; 
spending considerable money 
for larger scale production in t 

| mission division of the Dodge ma 


Means Increase in Power 


plant, 


The reason for the rapidly 
popularity of fluid drives is | 
“slip” in the mechanism permit: 
gine to be operated at higher sp 
developing more power) under «a 
ing conditions than when it 
coupled to drive shaft and axle 
crease in power far more than off 
fluid-friction power-loss in the 
coupling. 

Independent car manufacturers as ye! 
have not come out with anything 
the same lines, though leading transm)s 
sion producers on whom they rely—s 
as Warner Gear, and Detroit Gear « 
Machine—have had, similar designs 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION der development for some years. It would 

World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
not include “fluid” drive offerings by « 
least one or two independents. 

In the bus field, the search for the 
equivalent of steam has been going 


Arnold Genthe 


even longer. The gasoline-electric buses— 


though costly and heavy—wer 
favored for this reason. Here smoot! 
rapid acceleration to maintain schedules 
and still provide a comfortable ride are 
vital. leres 
Buses have now begun to appear wi! two | 
hydraulic couplings between engine 
transmission—notably A.C.F..) Whit: 
Yellow Coach (the latter being equipp 
with a full “torque converter”). Thy 
units are produced by Spicer Mfg. Cor 
under a license acquired from Automat 
Many outstanding / Turbine Drive Company about two vears 
firms consider if wise f ago. Spicer Mfg. Corp. does not plan | 
economy to keep their plants ' supply the design to passenger car mai 
looking prosperous and inviting ufacturers. 
This paint is made exclusively for concrete, “ : . 
brick and stucco surfaces. It contains a Portland In the truck field, the advantages 0! 
cement base that keys to the wall a beautiful, hard, cement- the fluid coupling are not as striking 
like finish that is unaffected by alkalies, lime or water which There is, of course, less vibration, 
cause ordinary paints to chip or peel. It is inexpensive and shock load, but except in special ser) 
easy to apply to damp or dry, exterior or interior walls. that is not so important and must } 


Black, white and eight colors. Ideal for warehouses, basements, storage 
bins and smokestacks. Send the coupon for descriptive book. 


weighed against increased fuel consumy- 
tion and higher initial cost. 


Where heavy duty hauling at low 
MEDUSA PRODUCTS COMPANY in oil fields—there is a definite advan'ag 


a Division of he Portland Cement Company Here Fuller Mfg. Co., builder of spe 

me eo made in Cana 

Products Co. of Canada, Lid., Paris, Suterte 1008 Midland uilding ¥ Dept. P = Cleveland, Ohio truck transmissions, already has a nun 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of the book, ‘How To " 

Paint Concrete, Stucco, Masonry and Other Surfaces.“’ ber of hydraulic-coupling units in opera 


Name Address tion, supplied under license from 
City State ican Blower Corp. 
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Please Don’t Drop 


eas 
re] te 
too 
n t tra 
mM: plan 
lly ow 
is 
mits thie 
spe sims for loss and damage cost the 
T i > = 
roads about $18,500,000 last year. 
de. 1 good part of these resulted from 
off confusing methods of marking | 
hydrau!| pckages. In order to standardize 
wedure, the Ever Ready Label 
rers as \ 
rp. now offers this label as a uni- 
} 
ral “Symbol of Fragility.” Al- 
rely—s»y rady on record as favoring the idea 
Gear and e Railway Express (which has 
esigns un- opted it in favor of all previous | 
von gile labels) and the Atlantic States 
nes by « qpeippers Board, which acts as liaison 
gent for shippers and the Associa- | 
h for the Pition of American Railroads. | 
going 
b Ines 
[Wide-Base Tires? 
}ooth and 1de-base 
schie 
tide Major auto-makers are in- 
terested, and rumor has it that) 
wear wit two have signed up with Firestone. 
vine a 
wi Fe MONTHS FROM Now, on Oct. 12, 
= en the New York Automobile Show 
' rh rings up the curtain on the 1941 model 
2 . ear, all questions about which cars will 
+ feature new “wide-base tires” will have 
itomat 
een resolved one way or another. Mean- 
Vo) Vears 
ile, in Detroit, and to a lesser degree 
to 
. Akron, rumors fly thicker than facts. 
nial 


Objects of the wide base tires, which 
ll for rims approximately 14 in. wider 
an now, making them a little bit wider 
an the old jumbo tire rim, are: (1) to 
hieve greater car stability, particularly 


~ 2 t high speeds, by providing a wider base 
a t “foundation” for the tire: (2) to gain 
ditional traction and lessen skidding | 
ead y using a somewhat wider tread; (3) to | 
ttain greater safety under all driving | 
“= mditions; (4) to improve and “stream- | 
and ne” appearance and, possibly, to sim- | 
mien lify tire manufacture; (5) to straighten 
neue p the sidewalls of tires in the hope 
a at internal stress and friction will be J ’ 
Opera educ d. 
4 mer- Fact is the tire companies have been 
vorking on the automotive companies 
lor years to get approval of greater rim 
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Production 


widths for greater stability. Slow prog- 
gress seems to be attributable almost en- 
tirely to the cost angle. The current ex- 
citement—and the whole crop of rumors 
—about wide-base tires stems to a large 
extent Firestone Tire & Rubber 
of wide-base for 


from 
advocacy tires 


tractors. 


Stull Plenty of Problems 


Difficulties in the way of their adop- 
tion on 1941 passenger cars are supposed 
(1) The tire 
is still in the experimental stage, in the 


to add up about as follows: 


opinion of Detroit tire engineers (except 
possibly Firestone’s men) who work di- 
rectly with the automobile companies; 
(2) there has been insufficient road-test- 
ing to determine actual stability, safety, 
and anti-skid properties; (3) present tire 
design distributes loads over an appre- 
ciable area of the carcass and presents, 
some say, a “radius of deformation” at 
road contact considerably less than the 
the that 
stresses on the new tire may be unduly 
(4) 
have to be made, a slow and expensive 


new design, inference being 


concentrated: new tire molds would 


process: (5) wheels, which would have to 
be heavier, more expensive, have not yet 
been standardized through the joint ac- 
tion of the automobile companies and the 
National Wheel & Rim Association. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that all the 
companies of any importance are defi- 
nitely interested in the wide-base tire. 
They would like to achieve all the service 
virtues which are claimed for it, but they 
are willing to let the matter lay over 
until the 1942 model vear, by which time 
they may have more adequate cost and 
performance data. 

Still a rumor persists that two com- 
panies with large tire requirements have 
signed up with Firestone, and that others 
are ready to bite on the wide-base bait 
of other tire companies. To assist in the 
guessing as to who will bite which, it 
might be recalled that “original equip- 
ment” tire contracts are pretty well fixed 
and vary little from vear to vear. Good- 
year does the bulk of Chrysler business. 
Goodrich and U.S. Rubber supply Chev- 
rolet and other G.M. accounts. Firestone 
Tire & Rubber has Studebaker and a 
good chunk of Ford. 


Flour Millers W atch the W heat Crop 


PRIMARILY INTERESTED in the quality 
of winter wheat, the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Association, supported 
by operators of flour mills, bakeries, 
many of them 
keeps tab 


and grain elevators- 
non-residents of Kansas 
on the varieties of best 
adapted for Kansas, by of 
field test plots in 31 wheat-growing 


wheat 
means 


counties of the state. 

Following a plan inaugurated in 
Canada, the association plants 100 
or more samples of wheat on test 
plots in each of the wheat-growing 
counties. The samples come from 
regular seed supplies currently being 
planted by farmers. Duplicate sam- 
ples are sent to Manhattan, Kansas, 


where more than 3,000 are planted 
in the nine-acre master demonstra- 
tion plot shown above. At maturity. 
all farmers who have furnished seed 
meet at the county plots, and, with 
trained cerealists, judge the plant- 
ings. Object of the field demonstra- 
tions, of course, is to encourage the 
distribution of certified The 
director of the association, Dr. John 
H. Parker, at work in the demonstra- 
tion plot above, is the discoverer of 


| . 


the now popular Tenmarq wheat (a 
cross between soft wheat 
and the hard winter wheat of the 


northern 


southwest), which is regarded as the 
outstanding research development of 
recent years in winter wheats. 
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Emergency Lighting 
u 

CENTRAL FEATURE of the 1 

gency Lighting Unit develoyx 
umph Explosives, Inc., Elkto: pe 
an inbuilt 110-v., 48-cell batt at 

bbe 

Stee 

(oME 

{cme 


with dry material which does 
come activated (and consequel 
until a 
releases an activating liquid. T). 
is connected to a fluorescent tut 


not deteriorate) han 


which may be placed anywher 


- 
- 


room. In addition there is a rad 
which shines in the dark, in the 
of the outfit. and two individua 
gency lights may 
other places darkened by power 


which be Carries 
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Straight Flow Valves Ll 
Ir water is to be handled by th. = 
Strateflo Noiseless Foot Valve, the conica = ; 
poppet is made of natural rubber: if Arch 
or oil, the material is synthetic 
In either case, the flexible edges of t a 
valve bend inward on every int: ap 
Fou 

Fou 

ibor 

Wat 

qui 

shoe 

Rust 

ng 

grea 

fron 

t) 

a sh 

and 


wine 
stroke, permitting “straight flow.” W 


Machine Works, Fort Wayne, Ind... pr 


tects the mechanism with a strainer mad Eu 
of a helical brass spring. The firm al we 
manufactures the Strateflo Check Valv ny 
on similar principles. ee 
aila 
BI 


Paper Protection 
VALUABLE PAPERS, charts, maps, must 
newspaper clippings, what-have-yo 

can be protected with adhesive-hacke 


AS: 
=~ ez 
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nt acetate sheeting developed 
62 


ranspa! 
Tran-parent Protection Co.. Inc.. 

w 45th st.. New York. In gloss finish, it 
called Glocel; in dull finish, Dulcel. 


Unit Puncture-Proofer 
“9 E SeveRAL BUS AND TRUCK lines have been | 
xperimenting successfully with Lock-Air, 
wcentiv compounded liquid which goes 
to the inner tubes of tires to seal punc- 


wes, prevent slow leaks, and preserve 
«ubber. Lockair Co., Inc., 29 E. Second 
Mineola, N. Y., makes it. 


Steelstrapping Unit 

CoMBINING A TABLE, a coil holder, and an 
djustable strapping tool mount, the new 
{cme No. 2 Strapping Unit is designed to 


pply steel straps to packages accurately 
nd expeditiously. Acme Steel Co., 2840 
\rcher Ave.. Chicago, makes with 
wveral types of table tops for strapping 

ooks, stakes, bundles, cartons, or odd- 
shaped packages. 


Four from du Pont 

Four NEW PRODUCTS are coming from the 
iboratories of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.. Wilmington, Del.: (1) du Pont 
Waterproof Dressing. a clear, greaseless 
quid for rainproofing the clothes and 
shoes of sportsmen; (2) du Pont Anti- 
Rust, a soluble powder which inhibits the 
formation of rust in an automotive cool- 
ng system: (3) Dissolvo, a concentrated 
grease emulsifier for cleaning everything 
from garage floors to automotive engines; 
+) du Pont Bug Remover, a powder in 
a shaker-top container for removing old 
and new “bug deposits” from automotive 
windshields and bodies. 


Redy-Ref, Jr. 
ELeveN MONTHS AGO, there came on the 
market the Redy -Ref. a vertical file 


} 


widing 750 3x 5-in. cards which can be 


attached to the dash of a salesman’s car 
BW—Jun ?4°39,p40). Now Chase Prod- 
cts Co., 22 Central Ave., West Orange. 
N. J. is producing Redy-Ref Jr. a 


smaller edition big enough to hold either 


hacke 


Produc tion 4 


200 vertical cards or a visible index with ' 


Re a : It may seem a far cry from a sailboat to a camera 
con housing, but here, as in countless other cases, 
Durez compounds have bridged the gap with ease—and outstanding success. 

Between two such extremes lies a vast field of Durez plastic applications, 
which has hardly been touched. Whether you want a radio housing of rich 
color and finish, a valve handle of sturdy strength and heat resistance or a 
brake lining that will stand up for thousands of gruelling miles, there's a 
Durez plastic that will not only fit the job, but do #t better! 

When you plan or design with 
plastics, it will pay you to know all 
the facts about Durez. We'll gladly 
send complete information about 
the Durez compounds you can use 
to advantage in your product —and 
our engineers will be happy to help 
you, just as they have assisted hun- 
dreds of other manufacturers over 
a long period of years. Write Durez 
Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 645 Walck 
Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


The plywood boat 
is here! Handsome 
sloop designed by 
Henry M. Devereux, 
Naval Architect, of 
City Island, N. Y., 
has phenolic resin 
bonded plywood 
hull and decks. 


Molded Durex Plastic valve handles, The new Vokor Camera has precision housing, lens 


made by Church Manufacturing Co., and bellows mounting of molded Durez plastic. It's a 
are light, strong and unaffected by triumph in compactness, lightweight, durability and 
heat, cold or moisture. attractive appearance! 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
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here was your sales curve} 


That was Saturday night, in 1939. 
What were your sales that week? 
If they weren’t where they should be, have they got an alibi? 


Did you support them with advertising that week—and con- 


sistently the weeks before ? 


If not, why not? 


A week is a market for your goods. As real a market as any town. You make 
more sales in one week —in any one summer week—than you make in almost 
any town you can name, in a year. The week is a digger market! 

Why not protect that Summer market? 

Too expensive, you say? Pish & tosh! That’s the answer people gave 
twenty years ago—before a swift advance in advertising you’ve been hearing 
about. And hearing. Radio protects every week’s sales. It cures the irregular 
pulse of advertising, the chronic spottiness of other campaigns. 

It closes gaps in sales-support that once were weeks and months 
wide. Radio does this because it enables you to cover every market 
every week every month; protecting the whole market with a “fre- 
quency of insertion” no ordinary budget can buy anywhere else. 

That’s hardly news to Chrysler, Pet Milk, Liggett & Myers and Ford. 


Or Procter & Gamble and Lady Esther. These companies, and many others, 
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ers, 


have discovered —and have put into use—the technological advance 


in advertising made possible by radio: a major sales impact every 


week —within a practical budget. All these advertisers now pro- 


tect their sales 52 weeks of the year; fighting as successfully 


for their share of the Summer market as they fight for Texas or Illinois. 


Why shouldn’t they? Compare retail sales, payrolls, or production: Summer 


is three times as big as Illinois! 


Radio makes this market as easy to protect, and expand, as any other. 


There are now 6,500,000 automobile-radios on the road. There are 


1,000,000 more new portadle sets, travelling wherever America travels in 


Summer. (The people who go away don’t get away —from radio! ) 


Clearly, radio listening is no exception to the habits that make this nation 


a market. In summer as in winter, people eat and dress, shop and spend, 


work and have babies. 


Summer makes little 


* Did you know that CBS Summer billing was 53% ; 
higher last Summer than the year before? That more change in the daily rou- 
families listened to radio last Summer than in any 


tine of the vast bulk of 


previous Summer? That you can safely expect more 
families will listen this Summer than last? families —so wh Vv not 


And did you know that CBS is now carrying a higher tell your story to them 
volume of advertising than any other network; set- 
ting 7 suecessive network records for any year on any 
network, month after month for the past 7 months? makes it possible. And 


every week? Radio 


profitable.* 


Columbia Broadcasting System 
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a 50-card capacity, vet small enough to 
transfer from the car to the pocket. 


Compact Truck 


NakkOW ENOUGH to pass along 4-ft. aisles 
and short enough “to enter and maneuver 
within a boxcar,” the Cen-trol Industrial 
Truck is the 
Elwell- Parker 


newest development of 
Electric Co., 


Cleveland. 


Powered by three independent motors, it 
handles loads up to 2,000 Ib.. rides when 


loaded on 6-ton elevators. 


Meehanite Chart 


COMPLETE ENGINEERING data on all the 
various types of Meehanite Metal cast- 
ings are listed on the Meehanite Wheel 
Chart, published by Meehanite Research 
Institute of America, Inc., 311 Ross St., 
Pittsburgh. 


Paper Tester 

Dovusts on the smoothness and printabil- 
ity of paper can be resolved with the new 
Williams Electric Smoothness and For- 
mation Tester. Williams Apparatus Co., 
Inc., Watertown, N. Y., builds it with an 
automatic electric clock to measure the 
amount of time for a given amount of air 
to pass between two pieces of a given 
paper. Rough papers require a short time; 
smooth papers, much longer. 


Translucent Window Fan 

WorkinG on the same principle as an 
attic fan, the new Viking Window Fan 
atticless apart- 


is designed for offices, 


ments, and homes. Viking Air Condi- 
tioning 9500 Richmond Ave., 
Cleveland, makes it with several quick 
mountings for either upper or lower win- 
dow and ineludes translucent 
spacer panels for adapting the fan to 
windows of almost any size. 


Corp., 
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Home Record-Maker Has Arriy od 


Wilcox-Gay Corp. of Charlotte, Mich., point- the 


way with more than 25,000 units sold since last August, 


Last Sunpay, Mother didn’t get the 
customary Mother’s Day letter or wire 
from her son who has a job out West. 
Mother got something a lot better; she 
got to hear his voice. Jim sent her a 
little dise to be played on her electric 
phonograph. 

Mrs. B. likes Bing Crosby, used to buy 
a good many of his records. But now, 
when Bing broadcasts, Mrs. B. just turns 
on her home recording machine and 
when he has finished a song Mrs. B. has 
it recorded—more or less permanently. 

The Bosserts give exciting parties— 
always something new. They were 
stumped for an idea last time, until they 
thought of making records of every 
guest’s “specialty.” When the records 


were played back, everybody howled. 


and now interest centers on what big companies will «do. 


RECORDER >HONOGRAPH PUBLIC ADDRESS 


World's Creates! Haine batertainer 
opera or the best damee hands 


Home recording is really here 


and Television Retailing reports it 
“while we have been scratching our | 
and wondering what to do next to - 

late radio business, home recordings 
crept upon us with a suddenness that has 
been surprising even to those who |ave 
been behind the scenes in the develop 
ment.” Experts are of the opinion that 
home record-makers may be as 
sales factor in the next two years as 


portable radios have proved to be in the 
last two. 
All Set for the Public 

The idea isn’t 
ago, several manufacturers offered expe: 


new, of course. Years 


sive combination models, but found that 
customers couldn't swallow the indiffer 
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The Wileor-Gay Corp. of Charlotte, 
Mich... the 


something of the sales possibilities 


shows radio industry 


of the home recorder, by adding a 


“Recordio” (above) to its line, boos' 
ing its sales almost 1,0009. 
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duction and the high cost of 
chines and pregrooved record 


foday, improved yet cheap ree 


rel 


s, a 


microphones, have changed the pic- 
re, Dependable home recording is ready 
the public at reasonable prices—and 
ve when the public is showing 
erest than ever before in expen- 


tal 


we if 


» phonograph combinations. 


sive 


What It's Meant in Sales 


Wileox-Gay Corp., a comparative 
midget among radio manufacturers, has 
taken a lead in showing the possibil- 
ves of home recorders. Chester Wil- 
x and Paul Gay started their company 
eight years ago in Charlotte, Mich. They 
made radios, and more recently radio- 
ohonographs, in trifling quantities. Then, 


June, 1939, they introduced the 
“Recordio,” and scored a minor sensa- 
ton at the Radio Show. Shipments 


dn’t start in earnest until last August, 
it since then Wilcox-Gay sales have 
een better than $1,200,000 (over 25,000 
nits), and they're picking up all the 
me, Sales for the first seven months of 
wt year were only $131,000, which 
vives some idea of what the “Recordio” 
as meant to Wilcox-Gay. 

The “Recordio” comes in three models 


Qne is a portable, which is simply a 
honograph (no radio) with a recording 
evice and microphone, selling at $74.50. 
The other two models are big combina- 
tion radio-phonograph-recorders, selling 
it $125 and $175. The prices are all sub- 
ect to change very shortly, when new 


nodels come out in June. 
Until very recently, Wilcox-Gay hasn't 
heen doing any consumer advertising. A 


juarter-page ad in the April 8 issue of 
Life was the first step in that direction. 
But despite the lack of extensive promo- 
tion, the company has approximately 100 
listributors who sell in defined territories 
and who, in turn, have outlets through 
several thousand music stores, radio 
shops, and department stores. 


Vay Develop into Premiums 


The Wilcox-Gay record blanks come 
n three sizes, 6, 8, and 10 inches 
n diameter. The small-size discs, play- 
ing about two and a half minutes per 
side, cost 124¢ each. 

Just how the blank dises are made, 
Wileox-Gay doesn’t say, but they are ap- 
parently stamped out of heavy cardboard 


is all left to the recorder. Any illustration 
at all can be printed on the cardboard 
and last December the company 
put out a special record with “Merry 
Christmas” across the face. A good future 
bet is that such blank records will some- 
time be used as premiums, carrying the 


base 


alvertising messages of various com- 
panies. And, as home recording becomes 
more popular, the price of records is ex- 
pected to tumble and they'll become an- 


better motors, cutters, pickups, 


and coated with a transparent plastic. | 
They are not pregrooved and the cutting | 


SOME PEOPLE ARE 
HUMAN SPARK PLUGS 


What are you doing about fire? 
Are you ready to battle blazes 
whenever they flare up? Have 
you properly guarded your most 
dangerous fire hazard? 

If you face electrical or flammable 
liquid blazes, get LUX portables, LUX 
Built-In System protection. LUX kills 
these fires in a quick blast of carbon 
dioxide snow-and-gas. Lux is clean, 


Varketing 


SPARKS FROM ONE GIRL’S FINGERS 
STARTED S FIRES IN3 MONTHS. 
ABSENT FOR 3 WEEKS DURING 
WHICH NO FIRES ON HER MACHINE 
OCCURRED, SHE RESUMED WORK. 
WITHIN 15 MINUTES THE MA- 
CHINE BURST INTO FLAMES.* 


“(FACTS SUPPUED BY “FACTORY MUTUAL RECIRD™). 


dry, harmless, and non-toxic. No fumes, 
no damage, no mess. 

LUX portables can handle most 
factory fires. If it's a concentrated, 
dangerous hazard, install a LUX 
Built-In System. Do itnow—before 
fire strikes! 

If a blaze wrecks your plant, odds 
are 4 to 6 you'll never resume business. 
Send the coupon. 


THIS FOR FIRE-FIGHTING 


: Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. : 
: 524 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. : 
: Send me “Don't Play With Fire,“ which describes modern fire-contro!l methods. : 
Address ........ 
«cod 
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Fifty trained scientists and 
technicians—19 Norton lab- 
oretories—are constently im- 
proving abrasives and grinding 


wheel processes. Industry is 
assured of even better Norton 
Grinding tomorrow. 


NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


ABRASIVES 
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You wouldn't have to make a suri, 
to discover that there were mor Sn 
rabid baseball fans in Brooklyn than ey 
in any other U. S. city; and th ves, | 
American Safety Razor Corp. iy ¢ ind 
Brooklyn has recently begun to tals ted : 
advantage of that situation. Whe» re 
ever the Brooklyn Dodgers have « Sher 
| game on, they send this walling trasta 
| score board through the streets. Th row 4 
carrier keeps track of the game 
means of a portable radio—and |i pe 
has to keep moving so the collecting me 
crowds don’t stop traffic. the « 
1 he 
ractice 
| other item for chain-store merchandising teniny 
|  Wileox-Gay plans to do all the manu nee i 
| facturing of the record blanks, and ha: pes t 
_ now built up a capacity of 25,000 a day grand j 
The company recently entered into a 
| heensing agreement with General Indus 
tries Corp. of Elyria, Ohio to make and Coal 
sell recording equipment embodying Wi! 
cox-Gay developments to other radio 
| manufacturers. fightir 
Two other companies have alread) lo gyp 
| jumped into the home recorder field 
Howard Radio Company and Federal Re- : — 
| cording Corp.—but their entry is too re- — 
cent to permit any assessment of results 5 te 
| Major interest now centers in what such oat 
| big companies as RCA Victor, Zenith, = th 
_ and Philco will do. RCA makes recorders, vey 
of course, but sales have been largely to — 
the professional trade. pits 
When the “Recordio” appeared last 
June, trade experts predicted early in- ' 
clusion of home recorders in most lines. ra 


| That prediction failed to come true, re- " 
| putedly because design of suitable motors 


Gvps 
| held up the parade. That problem is now ; 

said to have been largely solved, and cae 

few 

most of the big manufacturers are ex- ie 

pected to have home recorders on t! f * 


market within the next few months. 
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jrnoldto Tackle Drugs 


Hopes antitrust drive can 
wke in retailers as well as the 
yholesalers and manufacturers. 


(Business Week Bureau) 

» drug industry, which has been on 
waiting list of Assistant Attorney 
eral Thurman Arnold for a_ long 
eis about to feel the Arnold antitrust 
chers 

The ebullient anti-monopolist has often 
joded to friends about what he calls 


‘ortionate prices charged for a wide | 


riety of drug products. He has been 
because the drug industry—princi- 


y retailers—put over the state fair | 


we laws and followed them with the 
Tydings-Miller Act. This legislative 
rie permits a manufacturer, frequently 
ulded by organized retailers, to fix 
imum resale prices on trade- 


irked goods, and these prices are bind- | 


son all sales. 

Inquiry into the drug industry will 
rgely follow the pattern of other Arnold 
ves, but will not be so farflung because 


¢ industry is smaller and more concen- | 


ited than others. It will take in manu- 


turers, Wholesalers and—Arnold hopes | 
—retailers. The latter are not easy to get | 


Sherman Act charges because of their 
trastate status. However, Arnold may 
row a scare into retailers by putting 
a show in the District of Columbia, 
wre the federal government reigns su- 
eme 

{rnold has had investigators working 
the drug field for more than a year, 
1 he believes they have turned up 
ractices which will make interesting 


tening for some grand juries. The evi- | 


nce is in such shape now that Arnold 
pes to be able to present it to several 


gand juries within two or three months. | 
| 


Coal Dealers’ Crisis 


Illinois fuel merchants are 


fighting to recover business lost| 


lo gypsy truckers since 1931. 


[LLINOIS FUEL merchants outside Chicago 
«ll 5,000,000 tons annually for domestic 
eating. They would sell another 7,000,- 
0 tons if they could recover the busi- 

s they have lost since 1931 to the 
wpsy truckers who back up their jal- 

pies at any tipple that will dump for 

nerants, unload wherever they can find 
ustomer with cash. Best guess is that 

100.000 tons of trucked coal come from 
rail-shipping mines: 3,600,000 tons from 

few big off-rail mines and a thousand 
ack-road gopher holes. 

Gypsy trucking of coal is a child of 
lepression, grown to its present size since 
afew hard-pressed individuals started it 

keep themselves off relief rolls. Law 
enforrement agencies began by looking 


you, merely a bolt. .a 
common product used in thousands of places. 

To the trade . . perhaps a %x8-inch bolt of 
a type sold by the hundreds of thousands for 
industrial fastening. 

To us, however, it’s more than that . . it 
represents 95 years of bolt and nut manufac- 
ture, pioneering in methods and machines, 
development of tools and finish . . a product 
of pride, no matter how small. 

Have a look for yourself at this R B & W 
product. Check its accuracy of thread. See 
how easily a nut starts and spins down. Test 
its tensile strength, and even study micro- 
photographs of the flow of the metal. Note 
the accurately formed head, clean threads, 
smooth finish and its outstanding appearance. 
You will find that this cold-headed bolt pos- 
sesses properties that are unique for a bolt 
of this size. 


R B & W pioneered the making of bolts 
and nuts almost a century ago, and today still 
leads in the production of a quality product. 
From a small beginning, three plants have 
grown at important locations . . facilities have 
been built for adequate stocks to meet all 
needs . . a sales-engineering service has been 
made available to advise on fastening recom- 
mendations. There is fo substitute for quality 
. . especially when backed by the guaranteed 
service and honest customer-relations for 
which R B & W is outstanding. 


USSE _. BURDSALL WARD 


BOLT AIND' NUT C 
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Tenderized Beef Comes to Long Island 


Fourteen months ago, Mellon Insti- 
tute announced the Tenderay Proc- 
ess for “tenderizing” beef, devel- 
oped in cooperation with the Kroger 
Food Foundation and Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. (BW—Mar25 
"39,p42). This week, in 180 of its 
500 food markets on Long Island, 
H.C. Bohack & Co. began the sale 
of beef tenderized in its own Tend- 
eray rooms. Mounted on the ceiling 


are 154 Westinghouse ultra-violet 
lamps, for inhibiting mold and bac- 
teria while the natural enzymes of 
the beef break down its tough con- 
nective tissue in three days—12 
times faster than orthodox “hang- 
ing.” Capacity of the rooms is 250,- 
000 pounds per week, which raises 
the national output of similarly ten- 
derized beef to approximately 3,000,- 
000 pounds per week. 


benevolently aside when such a_self-re- 
specting fellow rolled past. Today the 
established retailers claim they cannot 
possibly compete against itinerant mer- 
chants who by long precedent are al- 
lowed to overload trucks, sell by guess- 
weight, dodge sales tax, ignore motor 
vehicle safety requirements, and purchase 
from uninspected, unsafe mines, 


Merchants Organize Defense 


Meeting last week in Chicago, the 
Ilinois Fuel Merchants Association heard 
reports that southern counties alone have 
300 fewer coal dealers than ten years ago, 
eyed charts showing intensive peddler 
competition creeping further northward 
every year. They agreed to push their 
fellow dealers into stricter policies of 
quality, and to urge dealers to add 
stokers and stoker service less for the 
merchandising profit than for the extra 
push this permits in selling solid fuel. 
They recommended that every city as- 
sociation advertise in local newspapers 
the advantages to the householder in 
buying his winter's fuel from a neighbor 
who can be trusted to deliver honest 
weight of the coal best suited to his 
burning equipment. 

Oddly enough, the Hlinois retailers 
want only two new laws, both compara- 
tively mild. They wish to extend down 
to cities of 5,000 the state requirement 
that every city of 25,000 have an inspec- 
tor of weights and measures. They wish 
to prevent employers who buy coal at 


quantity discounts from reselling it at cut 
prices to their employees. Chiefly the re- 
tailers intend to put the screws on public 
officials to enforce existing laws which 
they claim the gypsies commonly violate. 

The coal dealers also heard promises of 
cooperation from coal-carrying railroads 
and rail-shipping mines. The railroads 
promised to find at least a few places to 
cut freight rates, and to present through 
employee magazines and booster clubs 
the case for the fully-equipped coal mer- 
chant. 

The mine operators promised to clamor 
for enforcement of mine safety laws 
against gopher-hole owners, to ask min- 
ers’ unions to back the same plea, and 
to urge that all shipping mines safeguard 
the regular channels of retail distribution. 


Juke-Box Movie War 


Phonovision and Movie- 
trola unveil the boxes which will 
fight it out for nickel-in-slot trade. 


ONE DAY LAST WEEK members of the 
press were invited upstairs to a suite in 
one of New York City’s most sedately 
select hotels to drink cocktails and get a 
good look at the newest thing in nickel- 
in-the-slot. amusement — Phonovision. 
Phonovision is housed in a high-styled 
enamel and chromium cabinet, in the 
best automatic phonograph eye-catching 
tradition. Upper half of the box is taken 
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up by a 21x28 inch screen , 
moving pictures (either sound o 
run off 16 millimeter film. are 
by means of an adaptation of t}. | 
lux principle of rear-view proje: 
The day after Phonovision’. 
preview a few reporters respon 
second invitation by turning 
dusty back room in a Times Squ: 
ter building. Inside a rough wo 
were the workings of anoth« 
movie mechanism—Movietrola 
sponsors claim it is the only k 
model with a selector device | 
let customers take their pick, 
now do with phonograph recor: 
The juke-box war obvious! 
arrived. 


A Stimulus to Publicity 


Members of the coin machine try 
have been plaving around with the mov. 
idea for the past three or four years. Sy 
top-notch companies as Wurlitzer, Se 
burg, and Rockola are reported ti hay 
worked on plans at one time or a 
The reason they have all steered clea; 
coming out with actual models probab) 
has been their heavy investment in aut 
matic phonographs, which, the trace 
lieves, are likely to be obsoleted 
movie device. The “why” of the present 


onrush of publicity looks like Jame, 


Roosevelt, who was widely pictured 
month ago signing a contract with M 
Novelty Co. of Chicago to produce pi 
tures for their machines (BW—A pr! 
p45). Mills has since denied that it wil 


begin turning out machines immediately, 


and admitted that publicity was pr 
mature. 

Basic difference between Phonovi- 
and Movietrola is that a Phonovisior 
reel is made up of a series of short 
jects (present plans are to have about 
10, 100 feet to each, which will tak 
about three minutes—the length of the 
average phonograph record—to play 
These shorts are wound in one roll, 
musi be played in order, while Movietrola 
has six separate reels which play throug! 
one projector, the right one popping up 
when the button is punched. Movietrola’s 
makers claim there is room in their cabi- 
net for as many as 12 reels. 


Developers of the New Machines 


Heading up the Phonovision Corp. 
are Sam Sax, former short subjects pro- 
duction head at Warner Bros., and Frank 
Orsatti, manager of top-billed 
Hollywood stars. They claim better than 
$5,000,000 backing, and expect to pro- 
duce both machines and film. 

Movietrola has been developed by ‘wo 
other old Hollywood men, Emil 
lander and Philip Shaftel, who started 
working on it in earnest two years «zo. 
Right now they say they need more capi- 
tal before they can go ahead and bring 
out a properly streamlined production 
model. To Movietrola’s claim that it jas 
the only available selector device, Phono- 
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jon men reply that they are looking 
ver several plans for making their ma- 
ine selective, may develop one if they 


nk the public and distributors really 


t it. Some members of the trade are 


skeptical about Phonovision’s claims that 


possible to run up to 2,000 feet of 


itinuously (the length of a com 
millimeter) , 


te movie reduced to 16 


makers say they can do it via a 


evice for taking up footage by increas 


g the loop. 


that their machines 


ght supplant movie theaters makers 


To suggestions 


Phi yovision and Movietrola reply that 


both mechanically and financially 


feasible. 


Consumers Are Heard 


And a tangible platform is 
presented at Better Business ad- 
vertising-selling conference. 


wis WEEK, in New York’s Hotel Penn- 
vania, the National Association of 
Ketter Business Bureaus held the second 


Rela 


fits annual Business-Consumer 


ms Conferences on Advertising and 
selling Practices. Something like 500 
epresentatives of business and consumer 
soups were on hand for the sessions 


Monday and Tuesday, about the same 


mber as attended last vear’s meeting in 
buffalo But the 


sibility of a practical program devel 


ing out of the conference seemed sub 


tially better this vear than last 
When the Better Bureaus 
meered, a year ago, in bringing buyers 


Business 


d sellers together in a national meet 


the organized discontent of some 
nsumers with the things they buy and 
e way they are sold was just impress 


: itself on business as a major market- 


g problem. The significance of the first 
vting lay not in what was said and 
ne, but in the fact that there was such 


meeting. 


Down to Specific Cases 


This week there was less fumbling, less 
both and 
mer groups to pass the responsibility 


sposition by business con- 


r improved relations to the other side, 


ore desire to get down to specific cases 


(onsumer buying problems were high- 
ghted by such influential consumer lead- 
sas Mrs. Sadie Orr Dunbar, president 
f the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, of 
¢ American Home Economics Associa- 
on. The efforts of individual businesses 
id whole industries to meet these prob- 
ms were cescribed by Ralph Starr But- | 
et, vice-president of General Foods; Ed- 
ard J. Condon, director of public rela- 
ons of Sears, Roebuck: Northam War- 
president of Northam Warren Corp.; 
Thurmond Chatham, president of Chat- 
am Manufacturing Co.; William T. Nar- 
Milk Sales 


im, vice-president of Pet 


| 


“1 can’t afford 
to suffer 
from the heat 


1. Last summer's heat got me down! 
My work suffered. 1 was grouchy as a goat 
pen again And believe me, I'm not going to! | know the answer! 


Varketing 


I can't aftord to let that hap 


2. Here’s what I've done about it— 


Bought myself a Frigidaire Portable Air Con- 
ditioner. See, it's a man-sized conditioner, 
big enough to do the job! It cools, wrings 
out humidity 

really “beats the heat! 


cleans and circulates the air 


» fi See how simply it works! 


I set the cooling dial at, say 76°. When the 
room gets that cool, the cooling mechanism 
turns off by itself. With this other dial I pre 

vent drafts by controlling the direction of air 
theres no other like it! 


flow. Believe me 


4. How about the cost? 


Say, at its new low price I figure this Frigidaire 
Conditioner is a profitable investment in my 
job and my comfort. Besides, the exclusive 
Meter-Miser Mechanism keeps operating 
costs way down, and is so dependable it's pro- 
tected for 5 years against any service expense! 


See them when you 


« 
Lhe 
\ 
Frizidaire Product 
Beverage Coolers, all types of retrigeranon equipment for every 
nece 4 
at the New York World's Faw and Golden Gate Exposimon 


* Don't put up with hot weather torment 
any longer. Frigidaire’s sensational new low 
price and easy payment plan make this one 
ot the 
Phone 
dealer tor all the facts. Or write Dept. RSA 
Dayton, Ohio, for 


best investments you've ever made 


nearest Frigidaire air conditioning 
Frigidaire 
tive to call 


representa 


Only the Frigidaire Portable 
Air Conditioner has all these! 
* Low price you can easily afford 
Full horsepower cooling capacity 
* Exclusive Meter-Miser Mechanism 


* 5-year protection against service expense 
on the Meter-Miser 

* Thermostatic temperature contro! 

* All tunctions of true air conditioning 

* Portable—no plumbing connections 

round 


® Circulates clean air the year 


® Filters out pollen and dust 


include Warer Coolers 


Ai Conditioners 


visit the General Motors exhibits 
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Can a young man 


CHART his dreams? 


WHEN THOSE DREAMS are of financial independence, the answer 
is “Yes” . . . through the Guardian Graph-Estate.* This exclusive 
modern method enables you to chart, on an actual graph, — own 
financial goals . . . and a few pencil strokes will show clearly the 
course that you should take. 


AMONG THESE GOALS will surely be: security for those you love 

and a guaranteed income for yourself, when you retire. The 
Graph-Estate will show the way . . . the right way, for a man in 
just your circumstances. 


ASK THE GUARDIAN MAN to bring you your Graph-Estate, today. 


*Patented by The Guardian Life Inaurance Company of America. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A MUTUAL COMPANY - ESTABLISHED 1860 - NEW YORK CITY 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 80 YEARS 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America, Dept. 8-3, 50 Union Sq., New York, N. Y. 


Let me see my Graph-Estate. Name 
: | understand that this does Street ; 

a 
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Corp.: Raymond Rubicam, of Yo 
| Rubicam: John Benson, president 
American Association of 
Agencies. 
Major interest at the confere; 
tered on a tangible platform f 
| sumer-business relations, drafted 
| sumer representatives who are 
| on the National Consumer-Retaile; 
| cil, which is in turn supported by « 24; 
zations of both business men ar 
sumers. Briefly, the platform ca 
the setting of product standards w 
possible, through such an agency 
American Standards Association: | 
safeguarding of consumer educat 
keeping it free from commercial pa 
ism; and for the improvement of 
tising and other selling practices | 
mutual cooperation orgsnizy 
tions as the National Consumer-Retaile; 
Council. 
| Closing the conference, the Better Bus 
| ness Bureau announced that its manage: 
from all over the country would 
take the job of vitalizing the plat! 
into action. First step in that dir 
will be the naming of a committe: 


leading business executives to study th: 
platform and formulate plans for indus 
try’s self-regulation. Bureau managers 
will attempt to translate the geners 
principles into the right language for ea 
industry and trade in their own localities 


Price War Reaction 


THE REFRIGERATOR INDUSTRY'S first pric 
war (BW—Feb10' seems to have 
hit the reaction stage. Two leaders, Ger 
eral Electric and Westinghouse, tack: 
$5 onto the price of their stripped six 
foot models last week, bringing the pri 
| to 8119.75. Others were expected 

| follow. 

That $119.75 price is the one Kelvina 
tor set in January when it started t 
pricing fireworks. Other manufacturers 
who had originally quoted at $129-8134 
met and beat the Kelvinator price unt 
all were driven down to a level around 
$112.75-$114.75. 

Two reasons are given by the trade for 


| 


, | the advance sponsored by Westinghous 
and G.E. One is general dissatisfaction 


of factory executives, distributors, an 
dealers—with margins under the low 
prices. The other is the desire to cul 
down the big spread between the models 
at $114.75 and the next bracket a 
$139.75, a spread which has_ hindered 
“trading up.” Refrigerator sales have 
been booming this year—they’re up 35° 
over those of 1939. Trade opinion is that 
sales will continue good despite a gen 
eral price increase. 


*““Clinics’’ vs. Conventions 


Dissatisriep with sales at the annual 
conventions of laundry owners, 10 odd 
companies which sell laundry machi ery 
and supplies, recently staged a serics of 
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exhib tions of their own (BW—Feb?4'40, 
pil). Trade shows free from the usual 
restrictions for exhibitors, the “clinics” 
attracted record crowds—around 3,000 
laundry owners in Boston and 5,000 in 
Kansas City—and were more successful 
in a sales way than the most optimistic 
of the sponsors had expected. As pre- 
the suppliers’ shows were tough 


dicted, 
on tne conventions of laundry owners 


trade associations; several state meetings 
were cancelled because clinics were held 
in the same territories. The suppliers. 
all members of the Laundry & Cleaners 
{llied Trades Association, are planning 


to repeat the clinics next year. 


No Nylon Price-Fixing 

Just BEFORE nylon hosiery went on sale 
this week, du Pont abandoned all pricing 
restrictions. The company had originally 
intended to specify the price at which 
licensed mills would sell to retailers, but 
apparently changed its mind. Produc- 
tion of nylon hosiery is now open to any 
manufacturer who can pay for the varn 
and restrictions on labeling have been 
waived along with those on pricing. The 
decision was not officially explained, but 
observers think du Pont may have had in 
mind the recent Supreme Court decision 
(BW—Mar30'40.p17) which Ethyl 
Corp. was found to have violated the 
anti-trust laws by requiring its licensees 
to charge their customers fixed minimum 


prices. 


Dexter Masters, of Consumers’ Union, 
told the American Marketing Associa- 
tion, meeting last week in New York, 
that business men are mistaken in their 
impression that Consumers’ Union dis- 
credits as many products as possible. 
Masters said that figures show that 85 
out of every 100 products are given 
C.U.’s “best buy or acceptable” ratings. 
.. Dr. Kennetu Dameron, director of 
the Committee on Consumer Relations 
in Advertising, told the same meeting 
that much of the criticism of advertising 
is the result of confusing various types 
of promotion. Critics talk about national 
magazine advertising, Dr. Dameron says, 
but they're thinking about abuses by 
local retailers. . . . Su- 
preme Court wiped the state’s “loss 
leader” laws off the statute books this 
week. The law, which banned sales at less 
than cost, had previously been declared 
unconstitutional by two Pennsylvania 
lower courts, although similar laws have 
been o.k.’d in other states. . . . Eppie 
(\xror, going on the air for Bristol- 
Myers in October, has signed a contract 
calling for a sliding weekly compensation 
on the basis of the program's popularity 
rating with the Cooperative Analysis of 
Broadcasting. First contract of its kind, 
it may bring a flock of similar ones 
based on C.A.B. ratings. 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 


FINANCE + SECURITIES + COMMODITIES 


Break-Through in the Markets 


Stocks and commodities take the war news hard 
and look at the soft spots in the generally encouraging 


domestic situation. 


THE MARKETS FELL BAcK with the Allies 
this week. To some extent the results 
were due to unreasoning fear rather than 
to careful analysis. Yet the big point is 
that the panic at the start of the week 
lopped no less than $7,000,000,000 off 
the value of shares listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange prior to the mid 
week rally. Moreover, the dive in many 
commodity prices put at least tem- 
porary crimp in the purchasing power of 
farmers and other producers of raw 
materials. 

If this drastic slump in values could 
be blamed entirely on fright, it is alto 
gether probable that losses would be 
made up rather quickly. However, there 
are some worrisome possibilities mixed 
up in the wave of selling. Here are a 
few of the thoughts that were going 
through the heads of speculators and 
investors: 

(1) The Allies may be on the brink of 
defeat. 

(2) There may be an early peace which 
would hurt American business regardless 


of which side comes off best 


(3) Chances are greater than ever that 
the United States may become involved 
either in Europe or the Far East. and 
involvement suggests federal control over 
profits and regulation of prices 

(4) If peace comes in a matter of 
weeks or months the United States will 
be up against the necessity of fighting 
hard to hold onto its foreign trade in a 


battle with impoverished powers 


Other Factors besides the War 


Unsettling as those possibilities may 
he, there is no certainty that they should 
have been allowed to swing this week's 
market the way they did. In the first 
place, the break in stock prices on Mon 
day coincided with announcement of an 
other sharp rise in domestic steel mill 
operations. [It seemed to disregard alto 
gether the decidedly encouraging tenor 
of the business news since the end of 
April. And, in the opinion of more than 
one big brokerage house, the shakedown 
prices ided an excellent buying 
opportunity for the canny investor 

That there were soft) spots the 


Heading l nited Aircraft 


Newly-elected officers of United Air- 
craft Corp. are Eugene Edward Wil- 
son, president, and Raycroft Walsh, 
vice-president. Wilson has been 
senior vice-president of the corpora- 


tion since 1937; Walsh. who becomes 


his executive assistant, was formerly 
general manager of United Aircraft’s 
subsidiary, Hamilton Standard Pro- 


peller Corp. 
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G fa p h i Ca | ly To | d Fo r the “What Industry Can Do For America” for all a 


key men in their organizations. Others, whose War k 


ground 


First Time Under One Cover products are sold to industry, are planning to Can 


take advantage of the unusual advertising oppor- the mi 


tunities created by this important issue. ms 


@ Every business and industrial executive can use 


; We shall be glad to send you complete infor- 134 
the August issue of FAcToRY, “What Industry , nd th 
, mation on the background and purpose of this ante 
Can Do For America”, to champion free enter- 
forthcoming August issue of FACTORY, as well 
prise and combat unsound economic thinking. , 
as suggestions on how you can take advantage 
This issue will be the most interesting and te. Aircraft 
; ; of it through distributing extra copies and utiliz- Airlines 
powerful story of free enterprise ever written... . Automol 
ing its advertising potentialities. Candy 
will set forth in simple uncontroversial style, the Chemica 
. achine 
true facts so vitally needed now by your com- Write us today for more informa- Meat Pi 
on pany’s supervisory staffs to answer effectively tion. We'll be glad to send you, Paper 
oa questions raised by workers and other members promptly, without cost or obligation, Ship Lit 
iS of your community. a copy of “The Story of W hat Indus- Tite & 
5 Many executives are ordering extra copies of try Can Do For America”. Mov 
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markets had seemed likely for some time. 
There were signs of too much speculation 
n certain stocks which have been trading 
favorites recently. Moreover, there have 
been decided worries about the results 
which automobile companies will achieve 
n the next 12 months. And this market is 
ever vulnerable to peace scares. 

When the avalanche of selling struck 
the market on Monday (and there still 
is little to confirm the theory that it 
was touched off by Dutch liquidation) 
air pockets were discovered at once. The 
notor shares, for example, were excep- 
tionally sensitive to selling. Recent spec- 
lative favorites among the airline, ship- 


r all ilding, paper, steamship line, and bev- 
erage shares displayed little resistance. 

hose War babies of many descriptions gave 

> to ground with disconcerting rapidity. 

' Comparison of group movements with 


the market averages gives some idea of 
is volatility. The Standard Statistics 
werage of 50 industrial stocks declined 


por- 


for- 154% in the last two days of last week 
, nd the first two days of this. Now com- 
this are this index with the following group 
vell averages prepared by Business WEEK: 
fverage Prices Per cent 
age May9 Mayi14 Decline 

eh Aircraft 37.7 31.6 16.2 

iliz- Airlines 35.7 28.5 

Automobiles 31.0 23.6 23.9 

Candy & Beverages 51.3 44.1 14.0 

Chemicals 68.4 49.1 13.6 

Machinery 20.0 17.2 14.0 

Meat Packing 16.3 13.5 17.2 

Metals 35.7 31.2 12.6 

Paper 26.4 20.0 24.2 

Shipbuilding 25.7 19.1 25.7 

Mup Lines 26.4 18.1 31.4 

eels 42.5 35.5 16.5 

Tire & Rubber 20.9 16.1 23.0 


Movements in some stocks were attrib- 
itable to factors other than the behavior 
f the market in general. For example, 
‘he paper stocks have been purchased 
avidly since the United States was cut 


off from Scandinavian supplies of paper 
and pulp. Yet it isn’t to be presumed that 
everything is sweetness and light (even 
if International Paper did earn 99¢ a 
common share in the first quarter) .Com- 
petition is coming. Canada hopes to in- 
crease materially its exports of paper 
and pulp to the United States with 
the obvious desire of acquiring more 
dollar exchange to meet war expendi- 
tures. 

Similarly, there was a special situation 
in United States Rubber. The company 
has extensive and profitable plantations 
in the Far East. Many “ifs” surround 
those properties due to the high degree 
of uncertainty as to who will wind up 
holding British and Dutch possessions 
in that part of the world. 


Unconforming Highs 

And the special situations were not 
entirely of a bearish character. It should 
be noted that a few shares managed to 
make new highs even during the deluge 
of selling on Monday and Tuesday. One 
of those was Reynolds Tobacco, pre- 
sumably because the cigarette people are 
in a fair way to get bargain tobacco in 
the auctions this fall, due to drying up 
of foreign demand. Another was Patino, 
owner of tin mines in Bolivia. Tin from 
South America will be in great demand 
in the United States if supplies from the 
Far East are obstructed for one reason 
or another. Another to hit a new 1940 
peak was Atlas Powder, a highly-regarded 
war baby. 

Taking a more general look at the 
market in an effort to decipher the fu- 
ture, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
buyers took up a tremendous volume of 
stock this week. When the rally started 
on Wednesday morning trading was the 
heaviest recorded since last September 
with over 1,500,000 shares changing 


hands in the first hour. Buyers had or- 
ders under the market on the scale-down; 
a few who had put in orders at prices 
which appeared to be ridiculously low 
suddenly found that they had become 
or may not have 


owners of what may 


appeared to be bargains. 


Allied Credits and Business 

What happens in the next few months 
will depend in a great degree on Washi- 
ington. There will be expanded expendi- 
tures for armaments. There 
credits to the Allies for purchases of 
(or it is 


may be 
goods other than war materials 
even a possibility that Congress will de 
cide to go whole hog). Credits will mean 
money in the pockets of producers of 
raw materials and of 
turers, and they will also mean more 
Allied balances left free to buy war ma 
terials. The combination would be quite 
a contribution to and 
porate earnings, and it could go a long 


many manufa 


wages to cor 
way toward extending the current up 
turn in business. 

There is the possibility, too, that we 
could dodge the Johnson Act and the 
Neutrality Act bans on credits by buy 
ing strategic materials from the Allies 
for future delivery. England and the 
Netherlands East Indies could sell rub- 
ber, tin, pepper, and a 
variety of other products which are not 
produced in this country, even though 
they probably couldn’t give a very good 
guaranty of delivery. 

The vitality of domestic business will 
determine the of 
prices, and, by the same token, the 
movement of such prices will tip off the 
trend of business itself. For that reason, 
the commodity markets warrant close in 
spection, and the following summary 
may serve as a guide: 
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SPORTING 
BLOOD? 


Whether you stride a horse 

or swing a niblick, you will 

get greater enjoyment from 

your favorite sport in clothes 

that have been tailored by the 
House of Bell. 


Drop, in for a cordial welcome 
when you are nearby. 


income 


522 FIFTH AVE., AT 44TH ST., NEW YORK 
TAILORS FOR GENTLEMEN 


CHRYSLER 
DODGE 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents ($1.25) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable June 12, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business, May 15, 1940. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 


Chairman, Finance Committee 


SUCCESSFUL 
MAIL-SELLING ESSENTIALS 
FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 


What is the quickest way to get satisfactory re- 
sults in selling by mail? There are established, 
well-nigh infallible methods—in the practices of 
leading mail-order concerns—if you know what 
they are. HOW TO SELL BY MAIL, by Earle A. 
Buckley ($2.00) is a practical manual that tells 
you specifically and understandably what you want 
to know about getting direct orders for your prod- 
uct, profitably, by mail. Send for a copy for 10 
days’ examination on approval. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


Here's a valuable aid to phys- 
feal fitness that will always be 
with you during those long 
velling hours spent at your 
sk. A Do/ More Triple Fea- 
ture Chair helps relieve phys- 
feal tension, gives surprising 
com fort through improved pos- 
ture and with an ingenious oscillating bock, helps you 
et needed abdominal exercise. Also aids in prevent- 
fog crowding of internal organs caused by slumping. 
housands of executives who want to last longer 
and feel better are sitting in adjusted to fit Do/More 
Chairs. Write or wire for details on just Aow thi 
unusual new type of seating can help you. 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 


510 FRANKLIN STREET, ELKHART, INDIANA 
Im Canada: Domore Chair Co. of Canada, 200 Bay St., Toronto 


winter wheat crop now indicates a yield 
of 460,000,000 bu. That’s about 60,000,- 
000 bu. better than was expected at the 
first of the year but 100,000,000 bu. less 
than last year and 111,000,000 bu. under 
the average from 1929 through 1938. 
Moisture situation so far has been very 
encouraging for spring planted grain but 
it is too early to guess at final results. 
A crop of 200,000,000 bu., however, 
would bring total production within a 
shade of this country’s normal require- 


' ments. Selling, which brought the drop 


of 25¢ a bu. in the last few days, prob- 
ably has been overdone, as even a modest 
export demand would send quotations 
soaring 

Cotton—When the Egyptian govern- 
ment decided it was being made the goat 
in its effort to sustain the price of cotton 
futures in Alexandria, it pulled the plug. 
The result was a sharp decline in all the 
world’s markets on Tuesday. Drop in 
this country has now run to about $5 a 
bale, and resistance to the selling wave 
has not been spirited owing to the de- 
cline in domestic mill operations and to 
the unsatisfactory outlook for exports 
during the 1940-41 season (BW—Mayl11 
"40 p50) . 

Corn—Talk of an export subsidy for 
some 20,000,000 bu. to 30,000,000 bu. 
had a bullish effect momentarily, but it 
quickly was realized that the subsidy 
wouldn't mean much in comparison with 
a normal crop of 2,500,000,000 bu. or 
more. Besides, the price of corn for some 
time has been high in relation to pork, 
which means that the pig-raiser has been 
taking a beating from the old corn-hog 
ratio. He wouldn't care for a price-raising 
export bounty. 


War Dominates Copper Market 


Soy Beans—Acreage probably will be 


| substantially larger than that last year 


when far and away the biggest crop on 
record (about 78,000,000 bu.) was pro- 
duced. European countries which have 
been large buyers of our soy beans, not- 
ably the Netherlands, now are cut off. 
Ample supplies and the large crop pros- 


pect have combined to back prices off 


sharply from the high recorded several 
months ago. 

Copper—Production of refined copper 
in April was down somewhat from March 
but still was more than 12,000 tons in 
excess of deliveries to domestic consum- 
ers. Meanwhile, exports of duty-free cop- 
per have continued to drop until last 
month’s were the lowest in well over two 
years. As a result, stocks of copper have 
risen for the fourth consecutive month; 
the curtailment of output would seem to 
be in order. However, statistics are not to 
be taken too seriously in the present 
world situation, as the two bulges in price 
during the last week have demonstrated. 
Spread of the war is still the dominant 
factor in this market, and effects cannot 
vet be measured. 

Zinc—First reaction to war news was 


Business Week + May 


that isolation of Belgium with it. 
tons a year would be bullish. 1 

overlooked an important fact, 

Belgium’s smelter output is lary 
ore produced outside the coun! 
zine industry in this country has 
ever since the outbreak of war 

possibility of imports. Refiners 

get some of the Belgian busin 
presumed, and the metal may 

not be re-exported. 

Lead—Price is held back, & 
very good business in the last fi 
by apprehension over import pos. 
However, this market is in strong |\and 
has not been allowed to advance <)),rp/ 
at any time since the outbreak of wa; 
and could be expected to rise on 
favorable developments. 

Edible Oils—Hope still remain. thy: 
export demand will come from Brit, 
but it has been painfully slow in material. 
izing. Lard, beset by record sup 
this country, has dipped sharp], 
last few days. This drop puts an 
on other fats and oils, and the fa 
cottonseed oil has not dropped as 
widens the premium on cotton oi! to 4 
point where its stability is questionable 

Sugar—Historically a war baby, sugar 
undertook to withstand the downtrend 
in commodity prices and got away wit! 
it pretty well until Wednesday. Now, 
however, it is below the point at which it 
started to rise last week. Sugar, alon 
with most other items, apparently can't 
hold up with early peace a_ possibility. 


Tin Stocks Favored 

Tin—Fears that trans-Pacific 
ments will be disrupted have aided t! 
metal pricewise lately. Official Washing- 
ton looks with favor on plans of manu- 
facturers to stock up. Nevertheless, 
rise last week amounted only to about fe 
a lb. and half of that already has been 
lost. 

Rubber—Uncertainty over continuity 
of supply also is the dominant factor in 
the rubber market. Prices are up mor 
than 3¢ in the last two weeks. However, 
vital as this commodity has always been, 
it is one of those which faces competition 
from synthetics any time that it gets to 
high. It still is well below this ceiling 
but the restraining influence is ther 
the same. Once a new synthetic rubber 
industry got started, its costs would con 
down. Rubber then would have 
manent competitor, and the cartel will 
try to forestall that. 

Silk—Price of silk tried to follow the 
rise in other Far Eastern commodities, 
but its success was anything but marked 
By Wednesday's close it had lost almost 
all of its gain. Mill takings in the United 
States, Japan’s largest customer, hav 
held at an extraordinarily low level for 
the last five months, which makes it look 
as though synthetic competition with 
silk had already become an important 
factor in the market. 

Hogs—Invasion of Denmark gave rise 
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the hope that American pork would 
Jace Danish in England, and the price 
, up more than $1.50 a ewt. Part of 
. gain since has been lost. 
(ttle Chicago prices on cattle have 
ved more than a dollar a ewt. in the 
~» week. No exports are expected un- 
« the sea route from Argentina to 
sand becomes precarious as the Ar- 
tine underbids U. S. meat packers. 
" Butter and Eggs—Talk is of exports 
England, and it’s quite true that the 
mans now have cut off another sup- 
or of the “tight little isle.” However, 
ces probably will depend more on 
chasing power in the home market 
an on the export situation. Quotations 
sow are substantially below the levels 


d Belgium. 


|. B. A. Pushes Fight 


{sociation for amendment to the federal 
ws governing sale of securities (the 
ankers feel that regulations of too se- 
vere character are choking the capital 


organ, Investment Banking, devotes half 
f its 32 pages to explanations of the 


nd Exchange Commission. Such an ex- 


pening this week of the association's 
stomary spring meeting of the board 
f governors. 

Indicative of the fact that it was no 
routine governors’ meeting was the at- 
endance. Governors and officers num- 
er about 50, but there were some 350 
embers at White Sulphur Springs. Par- 


re of TNEC to hear the bankers’ side 
f the story after no fewer than seven 
formal requests, and over the SEC’s con- 
tention that it is politically inexpedient 
to seek amendment of the securities laws 
at this session of Congress. 


Big Board Election Calm 


Mempers of the New York Stock Ex- 
hange frequently work themselves up to 
a fighting pitch while the nominating 
ommittee works on the slate of officers 
and governors each spring. Such was the 
ase this year, and a factional fight was 
talked of when the official ticket was 
presented (BW—A pr13°40,p59) . But the 
financial élite hates, above all else, to see 
ewspaper headlines about its private 
squabbles, Consequently, the pugnacity 
isually disappears long before the day 
of the election. Hence it was no surprise 
this week when the slate headed by 
Charles B. Harding, nominee, for chair- 
man, was elected in a quiet election 
which brought out a small vote, only 619 
f the 1,875 members bothering to cast 
their ballots. 


vailing before the invasion of Holland | 


(ypaiGn OF the Investment Bankers | 


arket) is getting up steam by the min- | 
te. Latest issue of the I.B.A.’s official | 


fight with the Temporary National Eco- | 
mic Committee and with the Securities | 


planation was a logical prelude to the | 


ular bitterness was expressed over fail- | 
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This announcemént is under no circumstances to be construed as an 
offering of these Debentures for sale, or as an offer to buy, or asa 
solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Debentures. The 
offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


Vew Issue 


$75,000,000 


United States Steel Corporation 


Serial Debentures 
Dated May 1, 1940 


Due Semi-Annually in Amounts of $2,500,000 


Interest Interest Interest 
Maturities Rates Maturities Rates Maturities Rates 
Norv. 1, 1940 375% Nov, 1, 1945 1.625% Nov. 1, 1950 2.20% 
May 1, 194i 50 May 1, 1946 1.75 May 1, 1951 2.25 
Nov. 1, 1941. 625 Nov. 1, 1946 1.30 Now. 1, 1951 2.30 
May 1, 1942 . 95 May 1, 1947 1.85 May 1, 1952 2.35 
Nov. 1, 1942 . 875 Nov. 1, 1947 1.90 Now. 1, 1952 2.40 
May 1, 1943 1.00 May 1, 1948 1.95 May 1, 1953 2.45 
Nov. 1, 1943 ‘ 2.125 Nov, 1, 1948 2.00 Nov. 1, 1953 2.50 
May 1, 1944 1.2. May 1, 1949 2.05 May 1, 1954 2.55 
Nov. 1, 1944.... 1.375 Nov. 1, 1949 2.10 Now. 1, 1954 2.60 
May 1, 1945...... 1.50 May 1, 1950 2.15 May 1, 1955.......2.65 


Price 100% and Accrued Interest 
for All Maturities 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several under- | 
writers, including the undersigned,as may legally offer these Debentures } 
in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


Dated May 15, 1940 


frequently late in supplying trade information. A good 


before 
the trend... 


"it is customary for me to use the various stat 


stical services 


as @ source of financial information, but | have found that these services are 


ustration of this 


eek published data regarding 


occurred about a year ago when Business W 


changes in the trend of crude oil prices and the outlook for the oil producers. 


I particularly noticed at that time that the item appeared in Business Week about 


two weeks before the trend was commented upon by any of the statistical 


services.” 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


FOREIGN TRADE - 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


FOREIGN INDUSTRY 


War Spurs Inter-American Bank 


But plan still has rough road to travel in winning 
Senate ratification. Underlying idea would be to foster 
exchange of goods by building up Latin resources. 


Wasutneton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Plans for organizing the Inter-American 
Bank are drawing tremendous impetus 
from the European war's spread. The 
idea, obviously enough, is to increase the 
flow of trade among the American re- 
publics as much as possible while the 
European markets and shipping routes 
are disrupted. Yet the proposal still is a 
long way from overcoming opposition in 
the Senate. 

The Inter-American Bank convention 
received the United States approval last 
Friday formally signed. 
That formality, however, simply ad- 
vanced the bank plan to the 
where it must be ratified by two-thirds 
vote of the Senate. And the upper house 
of Congress dwells much upon Latin- 
American loan defaults and upon the 
United States’ confiscated oil investments 
south of the Rio Grande. 

Fifty years have elapsed since the 
first International Conference of Amer- 
ican States voted, 14 to 0, for such a 
bank to lift the American republics out 
of the sphere of London-dominated in- 
ternational banking. Not until last vear, 
when the Inter-American Financial and 
Economie Advisory Committee 
formed under the aura of the good neigh- 
bor policy, was a plan devised which ap- 
peared to have a pretty strong chance of 
being put into force. 


when it was 


stage 


Was 


U. S. as Savior 

The advisory committee was given ex- 
pert assistance by favorably disposed 
forces in the Senate as well as by the 
Treasury, the Federal Reserve Board, 
and the Federal Loan Agency. As the 
Administration sponsors see it, the mat- 
ter of United States participation—and 
this country, of course, would be the big 
participant—is essential if the currencies 
and economies and politics of our sister 
republics are not to be allowed to go 
to pot. 

The bank would have a pretty free 
hand as far-as its charter powers are 
concerned, Right off the bat, one of its 
objectives would be the stabilization of 
currencies and the loosening of credits for 
exchange of goods. More basic, however, 
is the determination to build up resources 
of Central and South American countries 


by capital flow in order that there will 
be more goods to exchange. 

Trade heretofore has been hampered 
by the fact that the United States can’t 
drink all of tropical America’s coffee. We 
can't take wheat from the Argentine and 
cotton from Brazil when we have sur- 
pluses of the same products at home. We 
can't take all of Cuba’s sugar output and 
still foster beet- and cane-sugar industries 
within our own borders. 

The idea is to put up the money for 
either private or public expansion of 
South and Central American develop- 
ments along lines which will allow the 
United States to buy more from them. 
This involves investments not only in 
new industries, different crops, and diver- 
sified raw materials but in public works 
(such as roads) And, as con- 
sumer purchasing power of the Latin 
countries rises, the United States would 
sell more goods to them in return. 


Stock Allotted on Trade Basis 
To facilitate all this, plans have been 


drawn for a bank in which the United 
States would not have a dominant voice 


ais well, 


Business Week May. 


nor would we, at first glance, « 
the big investor. The bank’s a 
capital would be $100,000,000 
500,000 would be subscribed « 
everybody came in. Shares \ 
$100,000 each and they are al! 
the basis of 1938 trade, as follo 
United States, Brazil, and \ 
$5,000,000 each; Mexico and \ 
$3,500,000; Chile, Colombia, » 
$3,000,000; Peru, $2,500,000; 
$2,000,000; Bolivia, $1,500,000. |) 
ican Republic, Panama, and G E 
$1,000,000; Costa Rica, Ecuado: 
dor, Haiti, Honduas, Nicaray 
Paraguay, $500,000. So far the 
are few—Bolivia, Brazil, Colom ia. |) 
minican Republic, Ecuador. 
United States (that would mean 
ital of $10,500,000, and the pla 
become effective on acceptanc: 
nations contributing $14,500,000 
None but the government of « 
ican republic may own shares 
bank, and each will get 20 vote. 
subscribing to its minimum shares 
additional vote will be granted w ii 
extra share acquired. Important 
sions require a four-fifths vote: so 
of the stock carries the right 


Debentures and Politics 

Where Uncle Sam becomes the sug 
daddy on this party is in the matter, 
the bank's sale of debentures. Such ob 
gations may be issued in order to exter 
long-term loans for the exploitatio: 
natural resources—and the Export-In 


port Bank and Reconstruction Financ 
Corp. are obviously among the mos 


logical buyers. Thus the United Stat 
might readily shoulder loans to preve: 
infiltration of foreign ideologies by p 


ting to work some of its enormous }ioar 


of idle gold. 


Mexico Opens a 


New Railroad 


One of the last frontiers in North 
America was thrown open last week 
when Mexico dedicated its 
kilometer railroad, linking Mezicali 
with the Gulf of California at Punta 
Penasco. Built at a cost of 10,000,- 


254- 


000 pesos, through trackless 
country, a diesel-electric locomot: 
takes over at Medanos (abov 


the 180-kilometer run to Punta Per 


asco. Steam engines can't be ws 


there because of the lack of wate’ 
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Another Soviet Pact 


Jugoslavs to trade metals 
and lard for farm machinery, cot- 
ton, and other commodities. 


Moscow (Wireless)—The Jugoslavian 
rade delegation has left Moscow after 
cluding an agreement in the record 
16 days. (Before 
ore affixed, the Iranians negotiated 15 
the Bulgarians over two months, 


signatures 


ynths, 


ée after more than five months.) One 
~ason for the new record is an ancient 
friendship between Russia and the Jugo- 
sav peoples. 
The agreement calls for a turnover of 
176,000,000 dinars for 1940-1941. (The 
var is about 23¢ U.S.) 


machinery, kerosene, 


ses 


agricultural 
itton, and other 
Jugoslavia will pay principally in refined 
pper, lead, zine ore lard. 
[he pact provides for a Soviet trade 
representative in Belgrade and vice versa. 
Members of the delegation told Business 
Week's correspondent that they expected 
storation of full 
liplomatie relations soon. 


commodities, while 


concentrates, 


Succession of Negotiators 


Vice-Commissar for Foreign 
Mikovan still has his hands full of foreign 
trade Talks with the Jap- 
mese drag on with no hope of early 
greement. The Soviet-Finnish trade ac- 
rd is being drafted in line with the 
Observers expect Swedish 


negotiations. 


peace terms, 
representatives next. 

Germany’s seizure of Scandinavia cuts 
f Sweden from her former markets. 
tussia is eager to obtain Swedish high- 
juality manufactured goods. The set-up 
promises another rapid and_ successful 
regotiation, 

May 13 was the fifteenth anniversary 
f evacuation of Russia’s Sakhalin Island 
Japanese troops. The Moscow press 
wes the date as a mark measure 
Soviet achievements. The coal 
ind oil production began in 1928; out- 
put of coal has since increased 200 times, 
ind that of oil 40 times. Statistics on 
fishing and canning are not available but 
officials declare the Sakhalin production | 
to be sufficient to supply the entire Rus- 
sian Far Eastern population. i 


to 
island’s 


Politicians Needed on Farm 

The eighteenth Communist Party con- 
ference scheduled for June has been post- 
poned to the end of the This pre- 


year. 


tionaries who are needed for the sowing 
campaign which is late this spring. 

A decree signed by Stalin and Molotov 
the vegetable contributions 
which must be made to the This 
bad management by 


redefines 


state. 


seeks to penalize 


bas 


| the Japanese conferences still hang | 


Russia prom- | 


Soviet-J ugosla vian | 


Affairs | 


vents taking from their posts local fune- | 


g quotas on each farm’s arable land, 
as in the case of grain, meat. wool, and | 
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Read what Colonel Rockwell 
says about METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 


“Ideal point of distribution”. . .““mild, even climate, conducive to efhicient labor 
operations’”’..."‘planning to increase our facilities 50 per cent”. 
These and similar statements by large eastern manufacturers that have established 
branches here are proof that it pays to manufacture in the West to serve the West 
..-and that it pays dest when located in the Metropolitan Oakland Area. 


Distribution center of the West... mainland terminus of three 
transcontinental railroads...oceanand coastwise port with deep 
water harbors and finest fireproof terminals. 


higher production per man- 


Mild, yet invigorating climate ... 
wide choice of industrial sites 


hour... favorable labor relations... 
W rite for Industrial Book with facts, figures and photographs. A 
Special Survey, directly applied to your operation, will be prepared 
without cost or obligation. And we will assist you to make an 
On-the-Ground Study of manufacturing conditions, markets and 
distribution, and industrial sites. 

Ask for booklet, “The Natural Industrial Center of the West”. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
387 Financial Center Building, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


OAKLAND 


Cc AL FO R N 
THE NATURAL INDUSTRIAL CENTER OF THE WEST 


% Alameda, Albany, Berkeley, Emeryville, Hayward, Oakland, Piedmont, San Leandro, 
and the Rural Communities of Alameda County—over half a million population 
Twenty years in the Metropolitan Oakland 
Area, the Pittsburah Equitable Meter Company 
ts mow planning to increase facilitees SO per cont 
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other commodities (BW—A pr13° 40.63). 
Pravda unleashes an attack on enter- 
prises which do little work and too much 
hookkeeping. It says: “We have twice 
as many accountants as engineers and 
technicians, almost twice as many teach- 
ers.” The publication demands the sim- 
plification of thousands of industrial and 
agricultural indices which require costly 
upkeep but do not aid production. 


Railway Link Completed 


Construction of the Kandalaksha- 
Koulajarvi railroad up to Russia's new 
Finnish frontier has been completed. 


This 100-mile line connects the Lenin- 
grad-Murmansk railway with a_ region 
formerly without transportation. Koula- 
jarvi is connected with Kemijarvi by a 
paved highway but the Finns are now 
laving a railroad between the towns in 
accordance with the peace terms. When 
this gap is eliminated, the Soviet will 
have rail connections for trade with 
Sweden, It adds significance to the ap- 
proaching Soviet-Swedish talks. 
Moreover, the new railroad taps a virgin 
region rich in mica, nickel, iron, lime- 
stone, forest: products. 


trade 


The technical press severely criticizes 
the poor quality of Russian automobile 
tires. Tt admits that often this is not 
the fault of the manufacuring plant, but 
must be blamed on the synthetic raw 
materials made by the chemical industry. 
Often this contains too much sulphur. 


England Bears Down 


Even iron park railings are 
taken as serap for munitions; 
butter rationing is inevitable. 


Loxpon (Cable)—Well aware that Ger- 
many has staked everything on winning 
the war this vear (page 15), England is 
straining to increase gun and shell pro- 
duction. As a drive for steel scrap col- 
lection intensifies, even the iron railings 
in public parks are disappearing. 

With sufficient shipping space avail- 
able, iron mines in Spain, North Africa, 
an@é Newfoundland could probably offset 
the loss of Swedish ore. Paradoxically, 
the German invasion of the Low Coun- 
tries is easing Britain’s shipping problem. 
Dutch and Belgian merchant ships have 
already begun to join Allied convoys and 
a number of German freighters have been 
captured in the Dutch colonies. 

The rationing of butter, expected after 
the invasion of Denmark, has been ren- 
dered inevitable by the loss of Dutch 
dairy products. Egg supplies will be very 
short next winter. Although overshad- 
owed by the military aspects of the war 
this week, the Imperial Chemical Co. re- 
port strengthens the impression to be 
gained from trade figures—that the 
chemical industry has been the principal 
contributor to export drive. Alkali ship- 
ments have been particularly heavy. 
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Allied Funds Grow 


$1,000, 


000,000 


approximately 
probably has been used 
already, the Allied war chest is now 
larger than it was when the war 
started -as a result of the invasion 


of the Netherlands and Belgium 
Dollar resources of the new Allies 
are as follows: 

asi shthort 


term invest 
ments, market 
Gold able securities 

The Nether 
lands $600,000,000 
Belgium 600,000,000 


$900 000 006 
225,000,000 


Totals $1,200,000,000 $1,125,000,000 


Last September, British, French 
and empire assets comprised $5,755,- 
000,000 in gold and $2,685,000,000 in 
cash balances and marketable securi- 
ties total of $8440,000,000. 

Add to that $2,325,000,000 brought 
to the cause by the Belgians and the 
Dutch, subtract from it the esti- 
mated billion already spent, and the 
sum now at the Allied 
comes to $9,765,000,000—-a gain of 
15.7% from the original total. 


disposal 


What Germany Gets 


Reich counts on Luxem- 
bourg ore, Dutch dairy products. 
Belgium is dependent on imports. 


Bertin (Cable)—From the economic 
point of view, last week-end’s spectacular 
events mean that two more countries 
with highly developed international rela- 
tions have been withdrawn from world 
trade. Holland and Belgium together 
accounted for 6.50 of the world’s im- 
ports and 5.8° of its exports. 
Luxembourg’s iron ore and butter, 
cheese, and eggs from Holland will be 
the main contributions to Germany's 
continental war economy. Otherwise, the 
invaded countries are dependent on im- 
ported raw food. Last 
year’s imports of Luxembourg iron ore 
into Germany totaled about 1,700,000 
tons, which is approximately 8% of the 
Reich's peacetime ore import require- , 
ments and probably as high as 20° of 
the total ore Germany is able to get 


materials and 


under blockade conditions. 

The highly developed Belgian steel in- 
dustry will contribute little to Germany's 
steel balance as Belgium was almost en- 
tirely dependent upon ore imports from 
France or other foreign sources. 

Holland was one of Germany’s better 
customers, accounting in 1988 for 8% of 
the Reich's total exports, although some 
of these exports merely passed through 
the Netherlands in transit. In 1938 
Holland supplied Germany with 13% of 
her butter, 50 of her cheese, 23% 
of her eggs. Nazis hope that these shares 
can be substantially augmented now, at 
the expense of previous shipments to 
England. 

Intensified warfare in the West has 
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tle changed Germany’s economic war 
Lachinery. already operating at full ca 
a ty. There are only 8,000 unemployed 
the whole of Germany, according to 
announcement this week. The produc- 
von of passenger cars will be discontin- 
ad altogether after July 1, General von 
shell. the Reich’s “Automotive Dic- 
ry.” has proclaimed. The production 
refrigerators, sewing machines, and 
« electrical household appliances has 
ready been abandoned. 


4 


Canada Feels Impact 


Munition plants can expand 
quickly; Associated Aircraft, Ltd. 
may soon make bomber a week. 


Qrrawa (Business Week Bureau) —Top 
geed activity on the air training plan 
| in the war supply department re- 
cts the impact of the German drive 
sss Holland and Belgium on Canada’s 
sar effort. Up to this week, production of 
supplies had been on a purposely 
imited scale. British government pur- 
wes had been placed strategically to 
velop Canadian production potential 
for the crisis the Empire now faces. 

Up against an “all-out” war, the British 
Ministry of Supply can count on Canada 
for the following production of munitions 
ind airplanes: Canada has the machine 
tool shops necessary to produce a “large 

untity” of shells; a half dozen com- 
nies which have been working on ex- 


erimental orders from England for guns 


and other war equipment and which are 
now in a position to expand their output 
iickly; an organization of six aircraft 
manufacturers, Canadian Associated Air- 


raft, Ltd., which may soon be able to | 
turn out one bomber per week; other air- | 


raft facilities which are believed to be 
rady to turn out “large” quantities of 
ghter fighting craft. 

Agriculturally, Canada has on hand or 

sight sufficient livestock 

take care of all Allied needs; enough 
heat in storage, 300,000,000 bushels, to 
rovide for more than a normal year’s 
exports, and plans to seed the largest 
sheat acreage in Canada’s history for 


bacon and 


this growing season. 


One Solution: Sweepstakes 


Intensification of Canada’s own mili- 
lary efforts will mean increased govern- 
ment outlay. At present, federal revenue 
overs only 25% of the country’s war 
costs and inadequate income looms up as 
the No. 1 national problem. The sweep- 
stakes bee has been put in official bonnets 
by promoters from the United States who 
estimate that three or four drawings per 
year would raise $100,000,000—20°% of 
Canada’s present annual war expendi- 
tures. Americans would probably con- 
tribute 90 to 95% of this total. 

Whether the government accepts the 
Proposal or not, sweeps-minded legisla- 
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SMELLS CAN sTEAL PRoFITs: 


Prevent Accumulated Smells That Offend Customers, 
Cut Efficiency, Spoil Merchandise — With DOREX Odor Adsorbers 


Office emplovees, retail clerks, indus- 

trial workers enjoy improved effi- 

ciency, health and morale. DORE X 

units permanently solve the age-old 
of odor annoyance. 


ES, you can now rid your 
factory, office, retail 
Store, storeroom, restaurant 
of all types of objectionable 
odors, vapors and fumes. In- 
stall aninexpensive DORE X 
Odor Adsorber and you 
banish them positively and 
permanently! 
Employing the proven 
as-mask principle, DORE X 
activated, coconut- 
shell carbon units extract all 
odors from any volume of 
air--for two or more years 


before replacement. DORE X 


DAMP, SOLED CLOTHING 
CHEAPLY PERFUMED COSmENCS— -—— 


CLEAN, FRESH 
ODOR-FREE Aik 


URINALS, WATER CLOSETS 


units are compact, will fit 
any existing or planned ven- 
tilating or Sys- 
tem. Valuable added advan- 
tage: lower heating and cool- 
ing expense because less 
“outside” air is needed for 
odor dilution. 

Learn how DOREX at- 
tracts business, adds effici- 
ency, ends spoilage. Write 
for Bulletin 105-A. 


W. B. CONNOR ENGINEERING CORP. - 


112 EAST 32nd STREE 


Sales Representatives in principal cities. In Canada Arthur 8. Leitch Co 


T 


Pats. PERO 


ODOR ADSORBERS 
FOR AIR CONDITIONING 
AND VENTILATION 


DOREX DIVISION 
YORK, N. Y., 
Torente 


NEw 


THIS EW 


SCEVECAND 
‘ 


The container company thot purchased this TOWMOTOR LIFT TRUCK 
moves 300 rolls o doy, averaging 1% tons cach and that it is 
used. It works 24 hours a day — 6 doys a week — every week in 
and show more profit. Write or wire for literature and details 


duly 1, 1939 reports that the machine 
twice os fost os onother 
the yeor. Cut your handling costs in half 


type previously 


TOWMOTOR CO., 1246 E. 152nd St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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tors are expected to put up a hot fight 
for a national lottery in the commons 


and senate this session. In any event, 


heavier war taxes seem inevitable. 


Premier Keeps Fighting 


Tuoxas hard-hit- 
ting premier of British Columbia, refuses 
to be licked by the oil companies. Last 
month the companies cut off supplies 
when Pattullo’s Petroleum Products 
Board ordered a 3¢ cut per imperial gal- 
lon in the wholesale gasoline price. A 
compromise netted consumers a 2¢ re- 
duction (BW—Mayl!1°40,p52). Not con- 
tent, Premier Pattullo called his legisla- 
ture, pushed through a law requiring all 
concerns to accept rulings of the Petrol- 
eum Products Board or forfeit their right 
to do business in B. C. The government 
also was empowered to take over and 
run the oil industry should it so decide. 
The legislation probably will be appealed 
to the Privy Council, London, the British 
Empire's highest tribunal. 
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REGULATIONS «© WAR ORDERS TRADE CONDI 


Wanted: Big Bombers 


Allied plane options in this 
country reflect eagerness to build 
up long-range equipment. 


Wasuincron (Business Week Bureau) — 
Announcement this week of a new $150,- 
000,000 Allied “order” for American war 
planes followed the usual reticent form 
but did say that the order went to Lock- 
heed, Consolidated, and Martin (pre- 
sumably for bombers). Real reason for 
the confusion about what is actually in- 
cluded in this and the previous $200,- 
000,000) order (BW—Apr27"40.pt0) 
that the estimators, quite literally, don’t 
know what they're talking about. Actu- 
ally the orders are something of a fiction; 


no contracts have yet been < 
liminary agreements have be« 
just about as binding commit 
been made on a great man) 
planes. 

Options, of varying degrees 
have been taken on 5,200 }y 
2.800 pursuit ships for deli, 
next 18 months or so. The « 
being bought separately 
mission is having to pay the 
plants to build its orders. A 
engines (3,600 of them Allis 
been definitely lined up, and 
implicit in the plant construct 
ments being worked out wi! 
Pratt & Whitney, and Curtiss-\\ 

Of the medium bombers, it 
that Lockheed will build about 


Low Cost Housing—Some Concrete Examples 


ype Hi 


its rdle in the week’s foreign 


other growing, and socially n 


Seville, Spain (left), and 7 
Switzerland (lower right). 
two of the most extensive «i 
(lower left) the concrete 


in enlightened handling of 


in ornateness is made up 
ease with which they ar 


quick to point out—their lon 
and low maintenance expens: 


Concrete—in the form of pill-!x 
and line fortifications—has play 


ceptable, use of its product ab 


ments, while in Rio de Ja 


but the Portland Cement Associ: 
tion takes occasion to point | 


—in large-scale housing project- 


built for workers strike a new 1 


conditions. What these homes lacs 


clean, and—as Portland Cement! 
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At Home— 


Foreign Policy 

GERMAN DIVISIONS roared toward 
France and the English Channel, a 
3100,000,000 American investment in the 
tow Countries was directly threatened. 
Repeating his April procedure, which 
impounded all Scandinavian funds in 
the United States, the President issued 
an order freezing all Belgian and Dutch 
holdings in America. These holdings 
might provide insurance for American 
property in Holland and Belgium. The 
Treasury Department has been examin- 
ing the possibility of using Danish and 
Norwegian capital here for protection 
the American investment in Scandi- 
navia (BW—A pr20’ 40,p57). 


Trade Conditions 


The War Week in Business 


the Danish shipping problem—Danish 
freighters have been immobilized since 
the occupation of Denmark—it is now 
faced with the problem of utilizing Low 
Country merchant fleets. Some Belgian 
and Dutch merchant ships are already 
reported to have joined Allied convoys. 

Meanwhile, Dutch craft on the high 
seas have been ordered to put in at 
neutral ports until further notice. The 
Holland-America Line’s Nieuw Amster- 
dam, which has been off on a Caribbean 
cruise, was ordered to return to New 
York. 

According to a survey made by the 
American Bureau of Shipping, 276 
ships with a total tonnage of 1,349,385 
tons are being built or have been con- 
tracted for by American shipyards. 
These ships will tend to alleviate the 
serious shortage of neutral shipping on 
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CY 
HOTEL 


AS WORLD-FAMOUS AS 


\Lso STRICKEN were American exports world trade routes. In the interim, the 
to Holland, Belgium, and Luxembourg, President signed a bill this week which 
which amounted to $161,000,000 in 1939. will permit the Maritime Commission 
Since the beginning of the war, the to chart over-age ships from its laid-up 
United States had displaced England fleet. The law releases 116 freighters 
as a major supplier of goods to the for use in world trade. 

Low Countries. In January, American The Maritime Commission, anticipat- 
exports of cotton and manufactures to ing the disruption of American trade 
the Netherlands were four times as routes Italy’s possible entrance in the 
large as similar British exports; Ameri- war would make, is laying out plans 


Spacious rooms and suites, hand- 
somely furnished, San Francisco’s 
traditionally famous cuisine in the 
unique Garden Court. Most con- 
veniently situated for al] transporta- 
tion, and for the 1940 Exposition. 


7m 


Prompt reservation service: 
New York City W asbington, D. C. 


can machinery and parts exports were 
twice as large; iron and steel exports 
four times as big; and plane and truck 
exports six times as large. 


War Orders 

Tue pay the Blitzkrieg began on the 
Western Front, the Anglo-French Pur- 
chasing Board announced that orders 
for 2,000 more bombing planes had 
been placed with American manufac- 
turers. In view of present backlogs 
and American productive capacity, re- 
liable sources feel that these planes 
could not be delivered before 1941. <A 
conservative estimate of total Allied 
plane orders in the United States in 
the last 18 months: about 5,000 bombers, 
interceptors, and pursuit planes. 

Indicative of the real scope of allied 
plane buying activities is the April 
status of the machine-tool business, 
which supplies the machines necessary 
to turn out aircraft engines and plane 
parts. It is estimated that orders for 
about 2,000 machine tools, worth be- 
tween $14,000,000 and $16,000,000, had 
been actually placed. In order to pro- 
vide the production facilities necessary 
to build 10,000 planes—the reported 
new goal of Allied buyers—about twice 
as many machine tools would have had 
to be ordered. 


Shipping 
Disevetion of Holland’s shipping 
(about 3,000,000 tons) and Belgium's 
shipping (about 400,000 tons) means 
that, since the war's beginning, about 
15% of the world’s shipping has had 
to seek new trade routes or has been 
Seriously restricted by war conditions. 
While London still seeks a solution of 


for the absorption of American ships 
plying Mediterranean trade routes into 
other runs—if it becomes necessary. 
About 30 ships operated by United 
States Lines and American Export are 
now in the Mediterranean. 


And Abroad— 


Japan 

Toxyo, closely following events in 
Europe, has indicated that it has tem- 
porarily been reassured that no change 
will be made in the status of the Dutch 
East Indies. Japanese foreign policy 
has made a point of insisting that the 
British do not attempt to police or 
dominate the spice and rubber islands 
while the Dutch home government is 
knocked out. 

The inflation in Japan, as a result 
of the “China Incident,” is pictured 
in a chart from the current issue of 
the Oriental Economist. Since the start 
of the military invasion of China, 
Japan’s commodity prices have risen 
about 30%, stock prices about 20%, 
while production is only about 5% above 
the 1937 normal. 

Japanese production of machinery 
and tools has shown tremendous ex- 
pansion in the last seven years, how- 
ever. 


Argentina 

A seriovs snortace of freight space be- 
tween American ports and Buenos 
Aires may develop if trade between 
the Argentine and the United States 
continues to increase. All American 
boats to Argentina’s east coast are 
full up both ways. 
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4.250 will be divided between \ 
Douglas, each producing at 
about 150 per month. Martin 
entire order, but Douglas wil 
subcontract some to Boeing 1 ( 
solidated. 

Bulk of the pursuits will be 
by Curtiss-Wright, which is 
1,500 P-40s. This order will b 
over to the more advanced | 4) 
soon as this model gets into pr {yc 
About 800 P-38s will be bow). 
Lockheed, busy with bomber 
ture, will probably subcontract +}). , 
tire order to its Vega subsidiar\ ayy 
Vultee. Bell will furnish 200 A roe}, 
(P-39s), and where the rema 
will come from is uncertain. 

Orders—roughly equivalent to the , 
nounced $200,000,000—are abou! re, 


to be signed on the Curtiss and B 
ships, on 250 of the Douglas bom}, 
and on the engines. Contracts wil! 
corporate very favorable  cancella: 


clauses providing not only for al! 
| manufacturer’s out-of-pocket costs, 
cluding commitments to material « 
pliers, but also for the entire profit w! 
the manufacturer would have mack 


Allies Use Free Port 


Heavy ALLiep sHIpMENTS have taxed 
facilities of the United States’ only {» 
port, six piers behind a high wire fe: 
| on Staten Island. The zone is a thr 
year-old experiment in foreign trade, » 
terned after the world’s historic fy 
harbors (such as Danzig used to \ 
Shipments from abroad kept within 
zone are exempt from customs duties 

Brazil nut shipments to the Unit 
States highlight the advantages of - 
a setup. Like all importers of taxed ny 

| chandise, Brazil nut importers former 
had to pay a duty at shipside on the to! 
weight of each shipment. Since the : 
lose 5% to 12% of their weight in dry 
and another 15% to 20% is inedible, 
importers were paying for 20% to 3: 
more nuts than they ever actually m 

| chandised. Now drying and culling 
done in the zone before any duty }: 

| ments are made. 

In 1937, the free port showed 
tions of $30,000 in customs duties on | 
various imports processed or asseimbl: 
in the zone. Collections hit $345,000 
1938; $725,000 in 1939. 


Port’s Business Booms 

The Allies, finding the free port an « 
cellent place to combine shipments ¢! 
beef and copper from South Ameri 
with American purchases of plane 
trucks, and tractors, more than doubk 


the zone’s expected yearly turnover 

the last four months of 1939. In the firs 
three months of 1940, the free port ¢ 
almost as much business as in the enti 
preceding year. Nearly 40% of this = 
crease must be credited to Allied 


shipments. 
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THE TRADING POST 


On Cherry Pie 


Tus week Tam glad to make space here 


for an editorial that appeared recently in 
e Herald Democrat of Leadville, Colo., 
the city that perches some 10,000 feet or 


ore above sea-level right in the heart 


a the Rockies, and is—if I am _ not 
greatly mistaken—the most lofty incor- 
rated community in the U.S. The 
editorial was evoked by an item = in 


Brsiness Week. It speaks for itself; so I 
submit it without comment, other than 


: bow of appreciation to an editor who 


knows what interests his readers and who 
is not afraid to call things by their right 


names: 
“Business Week has this item: 
“*After months of legal fencing, Secre- 
tary Wallace had ruled that, under the 
Food and Drug Act, pie cherries would 
wwe to be labeled “Pitted Red Sour 
Cherries”, over the vigorous objection of 


the industry, which feared the word 
“our” would sour customers. 
“Wallace stood firm until Senator 


Wiley stepped in and arranged a com- 
promise whereby the pie cherries will be 
lescribed as “tart” instead of “sour”.” 
“Being somewhat of a connoisseur in 
the art of eating a cherry pie, and. in 
wrticular, knowing one when a quarter- 


section or thereabouts is set before us. we 


lieve ourselves qualified to express an 


expert opinion on the subject. While 


herries are not grown at these altitudes 


ve are interested in all Colorado prod- 
vhich is the common and 


one of 
garden variety of pie cherries, a species 
quite distinct from those exotic products 
that can be eaten au naturel, involving 
cognate questions of etiquette in the 
matter of the expulsion of the pits, a 
subject that it is not our intention to 
discuss at the moment. 

“It is unfortunate that Secretary Wal- 
lace was compelled by the little pressure 
group of cherry canners to modify his 
original order as to the use of the word 
‘sour’. The canners were not only dead 
wrong but unduly sensitive. Recipe 
hooks, housewives and other standard 
authorities don’t use that imported word 
‘tart’. They all talk about sour apples, 
sour pickles, and the sensible cherry can- 
ners of Colorado at least, designate their 
product as sour pie cherries, so that the 
housewife knows exactly what she is 
getting. The addition of the proper 
amount of sugar will create the proper 
balance, 

“The quality of sourness is exactly 
what the cherry pie maker wants to ob- 
tain the correct results. Nobody says 
‘as tart as vinegar’ or ‘as tart as a 
lemon’. Such expressions would be af- 
fectatious. A lemon when eaten by itself 
will pucker the mouth, and so will a 


ucts, 


pie cherry. That's because they are sour, 
not tart. But, the of a lemon 
properly blended makes one of the most 
popular and refreshing drinks in the 
world, and when we send little Rollo to 
the market he'll ask for a can of sour 
pie cherries and the resultant creation, 
fresh from the oven, is fit for the gods.” 


juice 


New Leaders 

Wuen the New York World’s 

opened last year, General Motors her 

alded its famous Futurama display at a 

preview to which it invited leaders in 

many departments of American industry. 
It is significant of the times that this 


Fair | 


year Motors has opened its show with a 


dinner tendered to tomorrow's industrial 
leaders. The theme of the party was a 
“Challenge to Youth in Building the 
World of Tomorrow” and the guests were 
a group of college students. 

In his invitation, Mr. Sloan, president 
of General Motors, said in part: 

“Since the future growth and develop- 
ment of our national economy depend so 
vitally on the initiative, imagination and 
understanding of today’s youth, the eco- 
nomic leaders of tomorrow, it 
highly desirable to urge a broader under- 
standing of their responsibility in help- 
ing to widen the horizons of progress, 
which, we believe, present unlimited op- 


seems 


portunity.” 

The program of the students included 
not only a tour of the fair grounds and 
a stage demonstration of industrial sci- 
ence, but also and perhaps most valuable 
—a question-and-answer session pertain- 
ing to the problems of future leaders. 

Youth has been coming in recently for 
a lot of attention from its elders, and 
rightly so. Unfortunately, much of that 
attention has tended to line up the boys 
and girls alongside a wailing wall where 
they are invited to bemoan their difficul- 
ties and mourn the passing of opportuni- 
ties alleged to have gone forever. 

Naturally no one of good will wants to 
belittle the problems that confront the 
youngsters now going out into a troubled 
world. And naturally, too, it would be 
heartless to consider their difficulties 
other than in realistic vein. But some- 
how or other I have enough confidence 
in the up-and-coming generation to feel 
that we can help them more by talking 
about their possibilities and responsibili- 
ties than we can by dwelling on their 
woes and their dependence. Surely it 
must help materially to inspire hope and 
confidence to have Mr. Kettering and his 
GM associates lift the veil on the new 
fields in which opportunity still beckons. 
After all, the future of our country is not 
altogether behind us. There still will be 
places for those who are willing and 


able to fill them. Welce 


My First Note On This’ 
Autopoint Memo Case Is To 


SEE YOU ANYTIME. 


Prospects keep this door-opener on their 
desks. Holds 230 loose 4x6 inch memo sheets, 
which are easily removed. 


Advertises for you month after month. 
Your name, slogan, trademark — imprinted 
on top panel—build sales and goodwill. 


Smart, streamlined design. Bakelite molded 
in conservative colors. 
@ Write for prices and book of 


37 Tested Plans for building 
sales with Autopoint products. 


AUTOPOINT CO. Dept. B-5 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Coptes 
letters, 
reports, 

charts, maps, 
tracings, 
layouts, 
photographs, 
clippings, 
documents, 


The Hunter Electro-Copyist gives you 
speedy reproductions of the original, 
exact in every detail! This new photo- 
process does what other copying meth- 
ods aren't expected to do . .. You'll 
marvel at its many kinds of work. And 
there's no need for proofreading . . . no 
lens ... no focusing . . . no darkroom. 
Simply slip your material into the ma- 
chine —a quick contact, a moment's 
processing—and you have your complete 
copy. Anyone can operate the Electro- 
Copyist economically and efficiently. 


See for yourself how this new machine can do 
this work for you. Get a demonstration at no 
obligation. Or ask for full description by mail 


Write TODAY! 
HUNTER ELECTRO. 
COPYIST, INC. 
105 E. Fayette St.. Syracuse WN. Y. 
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BUSINESS WEEK 


With Which I Combined The Maga zine f Business 


May 18, 1940 


V¥ nex, this week, Rep. Bulwinkle, of North Caro- 
lina, introduced a bill to waive some of the clauses of 
the Johnson Act to permit the Allies to get credits for 
the purchase of materials not used in warfare he was 
thinking directly of his constituents—cotton and 
tobacco farmers; but he was also thinking indirectly 
of the wide popular appeal of his bill. Sentiment for 
the Allies, and against Germany, has developed rapidly 
in the United States since the invasion of Holland and 
Belgium. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau took cog- 
nizance of that sentiment when he lifted the ban on 
Dutch and Belgian deposits in this country. This 
action added substantially to the Allied funds avail- 
able for purchase of American supplies (page 62). 
Danish, Norwegian, and Luxembourg balances over 
here remained under lock and key because such funds 
might find their way into German use. And that, 
though it’s not officially said, would have been against 
publ sentiment and public policy. 

We might as well face the facts. The United States 
has ceased to be neutral. It is the policy of the Admin- 
istration to favor the Allies in every possible way 
short of committing an act of war. 


A ND sO THE QUESTION of credits of the Allies was 
bound to come. For “short of going to war,” the best 
way to abet the Allied cause is to let the Allies have the 
cash to buy American airplanes, American steel, and 
American supplies in general. 

At the moment, the Allies are not in immediate need 
of loans to pay for our supplies. They have dollar 
resources of more than $9,000,000,000. And that sum 
ought to last a year at the very minimum. Yet, the 
decision on repealing the Neutrality Act (which for- 
bids making loans to belligerent nations) or the John- 
son Act (which forbids making loans to a country 
which has defaulted on its war debts) must be made 
long before the Allied war chest has been used up. 
For if it is conceived to be in this country’s interest to 
have the Allies win, then it is in this country’s interest 
to see that they put forth their best war effort. By the 
same token it would be against this country’s interest 
to have the Allies pinch in their purchases of war sup- 
plies—to have them ration their requirements because 
of a potential shortage of dollar assets and thus not 
be in a position to put forth their optimum war effort. 
Wars are not won by skimping on matériel. 

And if we do decide to make advances to the Allies, 
let’s be realistic about them at the outset. After this 


Let’s Face It Now 


war is over, the debts undoubtedly will be just as neo! 
lectible as the debts were after the World War. ‘hey, 
is no likelihood that the United States would oj.n ji, 


doors to the vast amounts of goods which would hay 


to be shipped here to pay off such loans. That woud 


offer competition to American men and Anvwricay 


machines. Thus any advances should be regarded as 


volunteer aid—not so very different from our gold 


purchases at the present time. 


When this country accepts gold in payment for 


airplanes, or steel, or farm products, it enables foreign 


purchasers to pay for goods in this market, despit 
the fact that the Treasury has more gold than it cay 
possibly use now or in the future. But it is in the 
national interest for the Treasury to uphold the price 
of gold at $35 an oz. (BW—Mar30°40,p52). Likewise 
it is clear that the government conceives it to be in 
the national interest to uphold the cause of the Allies, 


W E OUGHT TO ACKNOWLEDGE Now—at this juncture 
—the full implications of any credits we may extend. 
“Realists” say that loans will bring us into war, that 
our armed forces will follow the dollar into battle, to 
protect the loans. That’s not realistic enough. Experi- 
ence should tell us that we are unlikely to get the 
dollars back by any means. 

It isn’t that we'd be following the loans into battle. 
That isn’t the sequence at all. The mere making of 
the loans—the coming to the conclusion that credit 
should be extended—would be, in and of itself, a formal 
acknowledgment that we are investing in the Allies to 
protect our national interest. And the next step— 
after granting credits—is to grant armed aid. So as 
the bills for loan’ to the Allies come up in Congress 
let us face the issue squarely. 

It is not: shall we risk the loss of money? It is: 
shall we take the risk of pushing ourselves into war? 
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